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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS .* the lake, between Chillon, the dungeon of Bonnivard, and 
. , Vevay, the tomb of Ludlow. He was enveloped by the stern 


* Alps, teeming with twilight and wind and cloud ; there he lived, 

B bi T H E K I N G ; fs C 0 M M A N D . | Jost in the great shadows which mountains cast. Seldom did a 
BY VICTOR NVGO traveller meet him. The man was not only out of his coun- 
. try, he was almost out of his age. At that time no resistance 

ape to circumstances was justifiable for those who knew and kept 

PART I—BY THE KINGS COMMAND. up with what was going on. England was happy; a restora- 
ones ° tion is a reconciliation of man and wife; king and people had 
BOOK I—ETERNAL PRESENCE OF THE PAST; MEN THROW | ceased to live apart. Nothing could be more graceful and 


LIGHT UPON MAN. promising; Great Britain was radiant; it is much to have a 

I.—LORD OCLANCHARLIE. king, but they had a charming king to boot; Charles IT. was 

I. amiable, was a statesman and a man of the world, and great 

In those times there was an old tradition. after the example of Louis XIV.; he was a gentleman and a 
The tradition of Lord Linnzwus Clancharlie. nobleman ; Charles II.'was admired by his subjects; he had 





Baron Linneus Clancharlie, a contemporary of Cromwell, | made the Hanoverian war, nobody but himself knew why; he 
was one of the few English peers, let us say at the outset, who | had sold Dunkirk to France, a great political measure. The 
had accepted the republic. This acquiescence might have been | democratic peers, of whom Chamberlayne says, “‘ The accursed 
reasonable, and could be explained if necessary, since the re- republic infected many of the nobility with its foul breath,” had 
public had triumphed for an instant. It was perfectly simple | been sensible enough to yield to reason, conform to their epoch, 
that Lord Clancharlie should have been on the side of the | and reassume their seats in the upper house. All they had to 
republic, go long as the republic had the upper hand. But | do for this was to take the oath of allegiance. When one 
Lord Clancharlie had persisted, after the winding up of the | reflected on all these realities, on this beautiful reign, this excel- 
revolution and the fall of the Parliamentary government. It | lent king, these august princes restored by divine mercy to the 
would have been easy for his lordship to reénter the recon- | love of their people; when one remembered that personages of 
structed upper house ; penitents are always well received by re- | consequence, like Monk, and afterward Jeffreys, had rallied 
stored monarchs, and Charles IT. was a kind prince to those who | round the throne ; that they had been justly rewarded for their 
came back to him; but Lord Clancharlie had not understood | loyalty and zeal by the most magnificent dignities and the most 
the moral of events. While the nation was welcoming its king | lucrative offices; that Lord Clancharlie could not be ignorant 
with cheers, as he regained possession of England; while the | of the fact, that it depended only on himself to be seated glo- 
verdict in his favor was unanimous; while the people were lav- | riously alongside them in all honor; that England, thanks to 
ishing their salutes upon the monarchy ; while the dynasty was | her king, had again reached the summit of prosperity; that 
raising its head again in the midst of a glorious and triumphal | London was all banquets and pageants; that everybody was rich 
palinode; at the moment when the past was becoming the | and enthusiastic; that the court was gallant, gay, and proud— 
future, and the future the past, this nobleman had remained | then if, by chance, afar from these splendors, in an indefinite, 
contumacious. He had averted his head from all this festivity; | gloomy semi-daylight that resembled the nightfall, one saw this 
he had gone into voluntary exile; he had preferred being an | old man dressed in the same garb as the common people, pale, 
outlaw, when he might have been a peer; and thus his years | absent, bent with years, probably on the brink of the grave, 
had rolled on; he had grown old in his fidelity to the dead | standing near the lake, scarcely heeding tempest or winter, 
republic. And, therefore, he was covered with the ridicule | walking as if at random, his eyes fixed, his gray hairs tossed by 


which naturally attaches itself to such childishness. the shadowy blasts, silent, solitary, pensive, it would have been 
_ He had retired to Switzerland. He lived in a sort of pala- | hard not to smile. 

tial ruin on the borders of the Lake of Geneva. He had A profiled sketch of a madman, as it were. 

chosen for himself this dwelling in the most rugged recess of Thinking of Lord Clancharlie, what he might have been and 





= hat he w i i . Some laughed out loud. 
* Matar contig t Act of aeemaelnihdctaenaiaaentien 1 at he was, to smile was charitable. S g 
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It is clear that serious men might have been disgusted with 
such insolence in holding himself aloof. 

One extenuating circumstance there was: Lord Clancharlie 
had never been a man of capacity. Every one was agreed on 
that point. 

. 

Ir is disagreeable to see people make a business of obstinacy. 
Such imitations of Regulus are unpopular, and provoke irony 
in public opinion. 

These headstrong persons are living reproaches; one has a 
right to laugh at them. 

And then, after all, is this stubbornness, this ruggedness, a 
virtue? Is there not much ostentation in this excessive show 
of self-denial and honor? It is more display than any thing 
else. Why these exaggerations of solitude and exile? To car- 
ry nothing too far is the wise man’s maxim. Make opposition— 
well and good ; find fault, if you will—but decorously, and with- 
out ceasing to cry, “‘ God save the king!” True virtue consists 
in being reasonable. That which falls ought to fall; that which 
succeeds, to succeed. Providence has its reasons, ‘and crowns 
the deserving. 
things than Providence? When facts have spoken, when one 
government has replaced another, when success has eliminated 
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Do you pretend to know more about these | 
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bly saluted the British at sea; France, in the person of her 
ambassador Mancini, did reverence to Oliver Cromwell; this 
Cromwell played with Calais and Dunkirk as with two shuttle- 
cocks; he had made the continent tremble, dictated peace, 
declared war, planted the English standard on every pinnacle ; 
the Protector’s one regiment of Ironsides outweighed an army 
in the balance of Europe’s fears. Cromwell used to say, Jt is 
my will that the English republic shall be respected as the 
Roman republic was, There remained no longer any thing 
sacred ; speech was free, the press was free; men said in the 
open street what they chose, they printed without control or 
censorship what they wished; the balance of power had been 
disturbed ; all the monarchical institutions of Europe, whereof 
the Stuarts were part, had been turned upside down. . Finally, 
England had escaped from this odious government and received 
her pardon. 

The indulgent Charles II. had promulgated the Declaration 
of Breda. He had granted to England oblivion of that epoch, 
when the son of a Huntingdon brewer placed his foot on the 
head of Louis XIV. England uttered her medé culpd, and 
breathed again. The expansion of hearts, as we have just 
said, was complete, the regicides’ gibbets adding to the uni- 


| versal joy. A restoration is an affair of smiles; still, a trifle 


the true and the false, on one hand ruin, on the other triumph, | 


no more doubt is possible. 


family, without letting himself be influenced by any such con- 
sideration, and thinking only of the public weal, he gives his 
aid to the conqueror. 

What would become of the state, if no one consented to 
hold office? Is every thing to stop? It is the part of a good 
citizen to keep his place. Learn to sacrifice your secret pref- 
Offices require to be filled. Some one must devote 


erences. 
himself. To be faithful to your public functions, is one sort of 
fidelity. Abandoned by its functionaries, the state would be 


paralyzed. It is childish to banish yourself. Do you mean it 
for an example? What vanity! For a defiance? What impu- 
dence! What great man do you suppose yourself to be? 
Know that we are as good as you. We don’t desert our posts, 
not we! If we chose, we too could be inaccessible and untam- 
able—that we could; and we could do worse things than you. 
But we prefer to be sensible people. Because I am Trimalcion, 
you don’t think me capable of being Cato! 


Nonsense ! 
111. 


Never was situation more clear and decided, than that of 
affairs in 1660. Never had the course to pursue been more 
elearly marked out to a man of sense. 

England was free from Cromwell. 
many irregular actions had been committed. British suprem- 
acy had been created; the English, with the help of the Thirty 
Years’ War, had subdued Germany; with the help of the 
Fronde, humbled France; with the help of the Duke of Bra- 
ganza, curtailed Spain. Cromwell had tamed Mazarin; the 
Protector of England signed his name to a treaty above that of 
the French king. He had fined the United Provinces eight 
millions, disturbed Algiers and Tunis, conquered Jamaica, 
humiliated Lisbon, raised up a French faction in Barcelona 
and Masaniello in Naples; he had moored Portugal to England, 
and made a clean sweep of the Barbary pirates, from Gibraltar 
to Candia. The dominion of the seas had been founded under 
the double form of victory and trade. On the 10th of August, 
1653, the man who had won thirty-three fights, the old admiral 
who called himself grandfather of sailors, the Martin Happestz 
Tromp, who had beaten the Spanish fleet, had been destroyed 
by the English fleet; the Atlantic had been wrested from the 
Spanish navy, the Pacific from the Dutch navy, the Mediter- 
ranean from the Venetian, and, by the act of navigation, the 
sea-coast of the world had been occupied. By means of the 
ocean, the earth was held in subjection; the Dutch flag hum- 


The honest man attaches himself to | 


the winning side; and, although this benefits his fortune and | 
| tion was to be a good subject. 





of gallows is not unbecoming, and the public conscience must 
be satisfied. The spirit of insubordination was scattered; 
loyalty was reéstablishing itself. Henceforth the only ambi- 
Men had recovered from their 
political follies, they scoffed at the revolution, they ridiculed 
the republic, and the queer times when people had always 
big words in their mouth, Right, Liberty, Progress ; how they 
laughed at these emphatic terms! It was an admirable return 
of good sense; England had been dreaming. What happiness 
to be free from these delusions! Was there any thing more 
crazy? Where should we be, if every vagabond had iuis rights! 
Imagine everybody governing! Can you fancy the city directed 
by the citizens? The citizens are a team, and the team isn't 
the coachman. Putting a matter to the vote is throwing it to 
the winds. Would you make states float about like clouds! 
Disorder does not construct order. If Chaos is the architect, 
the building will be Babel. And then what a tyranny this pre- 
tended liberty is! I want to amuse myself, I do, and not to 
govern. Voting is a bore; I prefer to dance. What a godsend 
is a prince, who takes charge of every thing! Surely the king 
is generous, to take this trouble for us. And then he was 
brought up to it; he knows what it is; it is his business. 
Peace, war, legislation, finance—is that the people business! 
Doubtless the people must pay and work, but that ought to be 
enough for them. They have their part in politics; they con 





Under the republic, | 


tribute the two forces of the state, the army and the purse. 
To be a taxpayer and a soldier, is not that enough? What 
more do the people want? They are the right arm of the 
General and of the Treasurer—splendid position! The king 
reigns for it; surely this service must be recompensed. Taxes 





and civil lists are the wages which nations pay and princes 
earn. The people give their blood and their money in returp 
for being led. Wish to direct itself? What a strange idea! 
A guide is necessary for them. Being ignorant, they are blind. 
Has not the blind man a dog? Only for the people it is # 
lion, the king, who consents to be their dog. What goodness! 
But why are the people ignorant? Because it must be 50 
Ignorance is the guardian of virtue. Where there is no per 
spective, there is no ambition; the ignorant man is enveloped in 
a beneficial darkness, which quenches his desires by quenching 
his sight. Hence comes innocence. He, who reads, thinks; 
he, who thinks, reasons. It is our duty and also our happiness 
not to reason. These truths are incontestable. Society repose 
on them. 

' Thus were sound social doctrines reéstablished in England. 
At the same time there 
Shakespeare w® 


| Thus was the nation restored to virtue. 
was a reaction in favor of fine literature. 
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despised and Dryden admired. Dryden is the greatest poet of 
England and of the age, said Atterbury (who translated Achito- 
phel into French). This was the time when M. Huet, Bishop 
of Avranches, wrote to Salmasius, who had done the author of 
Paradise Lost the honor of refuting and abusing him, How can 
you occupy yourself with an olject so insignificant as this Mil- 
ton? Every thing revived and reoccupied its place. Dryden 
up, Shakespeare down, Charles on the throne, Cromwell on the 
gibbet. England was recovering from the shameful extrava- 
gances of the past. It is a great blessing for nations to be 





brought back, by monarchy, to good order in the state and | 


good taste in literature. 


It is hard to believe that such benefits could be unappre- | 


ciated. Was it not abominable to turn one’s back on Charles 
II., and repay with ingratitude his magnanimity in reascending 
the throne? Lord Linnzwus Clancharlie had caused this scandal 
to respectable persons. What madness to sulk at the happiness 
of his country ! 


In 1650, as is well known, the Parliament had decreed this | 


form, J promise to remain faithful to the republic, without 
hing, sovereign, or master. Under pretext that he had taken 
this monstrous oath, Lord Clancharlie remained out of the 
kingdom, and, in face of the general happiness, thought he had 
aright to be sad. He had a melancholy esteem for that which 
no longer existed; a strange attachment to vanished objects. 
To excuse him was impossible; the most benevolent gave 
him up. His friends had for a long time done him the honor 
to suppose that he had joined the republican ranks, only to see 
more nearly the weak points in the republic’s armor, and to 
strike it with more certainty, when the time came, to the bene- 
fit of the king’s holy cause. It is part of a loyalist’s duty to 


wait thus for the fit hour, when he can stab the enemy from be- | 
And this was hoped of Lord Clancharlie, so predisposed | 


hind. 
were people to judge him favorably. But, in presence of his 
strange persistence in republicanism, it was soon necessary to 
renounce this good opinion. 

sincere, that is to say, an idiot. 

The explanations of the charitable hesitated between child- 
ish obstinacy and headstrong dotage. 

Stern judges went farther. They stigmatized this heretic. 
Weakness has its privileges, but it has bounds. One may be 
stupid; one ought not to be rebellious. And then, after all, 
what was Lord Olancharlie but a deserter? He had left his 


camp, the aristocracy, to go over to the hostile camp, the peo- | 


ple. This faithful disciple was a traitor. To be sure, he was 
“traitor” to the strongest and faithful to the weakest side ; 
to be sure, the camp rejected by him was the victorious camp, 
and the camp adopted by him the vanquished ; to be sure, he 
lost every thing by this treason, his political privileges, and his | 
domestic hearth, his peerage and his country; his only gain 
was ridicule, his sole profit exile. But what did that prove? | 
That he was a blockhead. 
Granted. 
Traitor and dupe at the same time—such there are. 
One may be a simpleton to one’s heart’s content, on condi- | 
tion of not setting a bad example. It is only required of sim- | 
Pletons that they be honest; with which provision, they can | 
set themselves up as the founders of monarchies. The paucity 
of this Clancharlie’s wits was inconceivable. He had remained 
dazzled by the revolutionary phantasmagoria. He had allowed | 
himself to be tricked by the republic, at home and abroad. 
He affronted his country. His attitude was pure felony. To 
be absent, is to be reproachful. He seemed to hold himself | 
aloof from the public welfare, as from the plague. In his volun- | 
tary banishment, there was, as it were, a refuge from the na- | 
tional satisfaction. He treated royalty as a contagion. He was | 
the black flag over the vast monarchical enthusiasm denounced | 
by him as a lazar-house. What! with order reéstablished, the | 
nation raised up again, religion restored—throw a shade upon | 
all this serenity! Take amiss contented England! Be the dark | 





LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Evidently Lord Clancharlie was | 
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| spot in the great blue sky! Resemble a menace! Protest 
against the national will! Refuse his “yes” to the universal 
assent! This would be odious, if it were not comical. The 
, Clancharlies had not taken into account that one may go astray 
with Cromwell, but that one must come back with Monk. Look 
at Monk! He commands the army of the republic. Charles IL., 
informed of his probity, writes to him. Monk, who combines 
a virtuous tone with crafty doings, dissimulates at first; then, 
all at once, at the head of his troops, breaks up the factious 
| Parliament and reéstablishes the king. And Monk is created 
| Duke of Albemarle, has the honor of having saved society, be- 
| comes very rich, confers undying lustre upon his epoch, and is 
made a Knight of the Garter, with the prospect before him of 
| being buried at Westminster. Such is the glory of a faithful 
Englishman. Lord Clancharlie had not been able to raise him- 
self to the comprehension of duty thus put in practice. He had 
within him the infatuation, and the immobility, of exile. He 
satisfied himself with hollow phrases. The man was stiffened 
in the joints by pride. The words “conscience,” “ dignity,” 
etc., are words, after all. One must look to the substratum. 
This substratum Clancharlie had not seen. His was a 
short-sighted conscience ; anxious, before committing an action, 
to examine it so closely as to inhale its odor. Thence, absurd 


} 

| 

ben 

| statesman. 


disgusts. With such refinements, there is no such thing as a 
Excessive conscientiousness degenerates into in- 
firmity. Scrupulousness is one-armed before a sceptre to be 


seized, and a eunuch before a fortune to be espoused. Mistrust 
seruples. They lead along way. Unreasonable fidelity has its 
| descents, like a cellar stairway. One step, then another step, 
| then still one more step, and you find yourself in the dark. 
The shrewd mount up again; the simple-minded remain. One 
should not too readily allow the conscience to entangle itself in 
| the severe. From transition to transition, you reach the deeply- 
| tinted shades of political bashfulness. Then you are lost. This 
| is what happened to Lord Clancharlie. 
Principles, in the end, become a bottomless pit. 
He was strolling with his hands behind his back, along the 
| shores of the Lake of Geneva. A pretty step in advance! 
Sometimes, in London, they spoke of the absentee. He was, 
| in public opinion, almost in the position of an accused person. 
| There were pleadings for him, and against him. When the 
cause was heard, the benefit of stupidity was awarded him, 

Many of the former zealots of the ex-republic, had given 
in their adhesion to the Stuarts; for which they merit praise. 
Naturally, they calumniated him a little. The obstinate are 
troublesome to the complaisant. Witty folks, well regarded and 
well placed at court, and annoyed at his disagreeable attitude, 
volunteered to say: “If he has not joined us, it is because 
he has not been sufficiently well paid,” ete. ‘ He wanted the 
place of Chancellor, that the king has conferred upon Lord 
Hyde,” ete. One of his “old friends” went so far as to whis- 
per—“ He told me ‘so, himself.” At times, all lonely as was 
Linneus Clancharlie, some of this tattle reached him, now from 
exiles whom he encountered, now from old regicides, such as 
Andrew Broughton who was living at Lausanne. Clancharlie 
did but shrug his shoulders imperceptibly—a sign of profound 
stupidity. Once, he gave the finishing touch to this shrugging 
of the shoulders, by these few muttered words: 

— I pity those who believe it. 





Iv. 

Onartes II., good man, treated him with disdain. The 
happiness of England, under Charles IT., was more than happi- 
ness; it was enchantment. A restoration ig an old picture 
blackened with age, that is revarnished; all that had passed 
away reappears. The good old manners made their reéntry; 
pretty women reigned and governed. Evelyn has noticed this 
fact; you may read in his diary: ‘ Lewdness, profanation, 
contempt of God. I have seen the king, on a Sunday evening, 


with his mistresses, Portsmouth, Cleveland, Mazarin, and two 
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or three others, all half-naked, in the gallery devoted to play.” 








A certain degree of ill-humor is seen to peer out of this sketch ; | 


but Evelyn was a Puritan grumbler, infected with republican 


reveries. He did not appreciate the profitable example that 


monarchs give by these grand Babylonian revels, which, after | 


all, are the support of luxury. He did not comprehend the 
utility of vices. Rule: donot extirpate vices, if you wish te have 
women charming. 
destroy caterpillars, while all the while doating on butterflies. 

Charles II., as we have just remarked, scarcely perceived the 
existence of a rebel named Clancharlie; but James IT. was more 
attentive. Charles II. governed indulgently—it was his mode; 
let us add, that he therefore governed none the worse. A 
seaman sometimes makes a loose knot in a rope intended to 
hold fast against the wind, leaving the wind to draw it tight. 
Such is the senselessness of tempests and of peoples. 

This loose knot, speedily converted into a tight one, was 
the government of Charles IT. 

Under James II., stifling began—the needful stifling of what 
remained of the*revolution. James II. was laudably ambitious 
of being an effective sovereign. The reign of Charles II. 
was, in his eyes, only the rough draft of restoration; James II. 
desired a return to order more perfected still. He had, in 
1660, regretted that the hanging of the regicides was limited 
to ten. He was a more real reconstructor of authority; he in- 
fused vigor into serious principles. _He brought about the reign 


Otherwise, you will be like the noodles who | 
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had loved women and pleasure, which sometimes (another view 
of the feminine question) foreshadows sedition. Be on your 
guard against loose dressing. Male pracinctum jurenem 
cavete, 

Like Cromwell, Lord Clancharlie had had his weaknesses and 
his irregularities. He was known to have had a natural child, a 
son. This son, brought into the world at the moment when 
the republic was coming to an end, was born in England as his 
father was setting out on his exile. This is why he had never 
seen the father whom he owned. This bastard of Lord Clan- 
charlie had grown up a page at the court of Charles II. He 


| was called Lord David Dirry-Moir; he was a lord by courtesy, 


his mother being a woman of rank. This mother, while Lord 
Clancharlie was becoming an owl in Switzerland, made up her 
mind, being handsome, to look less sour; and obtained pardon 
for her first wild lover, by means of a second, this latter incon- 
testably a tamed and even a royalist one, for it was the king, 
She was to some extent the mistress of Charles II.; so much 
so, that his majesty, charmed at having recaptured this pretty 
woman from the republic, gave the little Lord David, son of 


| the conquered one, a commission as yeoman of the mouth. Lord 


of that justice which is the true one, which ranges itself above | 
sentimental declamations, and which is, in the main, preoccu- | 


pied with the interests of society. In these protective severi- 
ties, one recognizes the father of the State. He confided the 
hand of justice to Jeffreys, and the sword to Kirke. Kirke 
multiplied examples. This practical colonel had the same man, 
a republican, hung, and rehung three times, in one day, asking 
him on each occasion: “Dost thou abjure the republic?” 
and the wretch, having invariably said “no,” was finished off. 
“T have hung him four times,” said Kirke, satisfied. Corporal 
punishments, recommenced, are a decided sign of strength in 
the executive. Lady Lyle—notwithstanding that she had sent 
her son on the campaign against Monmouth—had concealed in 
her house two rebels, and was put to death. Another rebel, 
having had the honesty to declare that an Anabaptist woman 
had sheltered him, was pardoned, and the woman was burnt 
alive. Kirke, on another day, gave a town to understand that 
he knew it to be republican, by hanging nineteen of its citi- 
zens. Reprisals very legitimate assuredly, when one reflects 
that, under Cromwell, the ears and noses of saints in stone 
were cut off in the churches. 
to pick out Jeffreys and Kirke, was a prince imbued with true 
religion. He mortified himself by the ugliness of his mis- 
tresses; he listened to Father La Colombiére, a preacher who 
was almost as unctuous as Father Cheminais, but with more 
fire, and who had the glory of being, in the former half of 
his life, the counsellor of James II., and in the latter the inspirer 
of Marie Alacoque. It was owing to this strong religious nour- 
ishment that, at a later period, James II. was enabled to bear 
exile worthily, and to offer, in his retreat at St. Germain, the 
spectacle of a monarch superior to adversity, touching calmly 
for the king’s evil, and holding converse with Jesuits. 

You understand how such a king was compelled, in a certain 
measure, to preoccupy himself with such a rebel as Lord Lin- 
neus Clancharlie. Transmissible hereditary peerages involving 
the future to some extent, it was evident that, if any precaution 
with regard to this lord was to be taken, James IT. would not 


hesitate. 
II. 


LORD DAVID DIRRY-MOIR. 
I. 
Lorp Liyy2us CLANCHARLIE had not always been old and 


proscribed. He had had his phase of youth and passion. We 


know, from Harrison and Pride, that the young Cromwell 





James IT., who had known how | 


| David was, for some time, a yeoman of the mouth, one of the 


hundred and seventy wearers of the long sword; then he 
entered the band of pensioners, and was one of ths forty who 
carry a gilded halbert. He had besides, being of this noble 
body, established by Henry VIII. for guarding his person, the 
privilege of placing the dishes upon the king’s table. Thus 
it was that, while his father was growing gray in exile, Lord 


| David prospered under Charles II. 


After which, he prospered under James II. 

“The king is dead, long live the king!” is the non deficit 
alter aureus. 

It was at this accession of the Duke of York, that he obtained 
permission to call himself Lord David Dirry-Moir, from a lord- 
ship that his lately-deceased mother had bequeathed him, in that 
vast Scottish forest wherein is found the bird krag, which, with 
its beak, hollows out its nest in the trunk of an oak. 


II. 


James II. was a king, and pretended to be a general. He 
liked to surround himself with young officers. Willingly did he 
exhibit himself to the public, on horseback, with helmet and 
cuirass, and vast overflowing wig, passing out from below the 
helmet above the cuirass; a sort of equestrian statue of War at 
child’s play. He took a fancy to the graceful air of the young 
Lord David. He took it kindly of this royalist, the being 4 
republican’s son; a repudiated father does not stand in the 
way of a court-fortune that is starting. The king made Lord 
David a gentleman of the bedchamber, with a salary of 3 
thousand pounds. 

This was fine promotion. A gentleman of the bedchamber 
sleeps, every night, near the king, upon a bed prepared for 
him. There are twelve gentlemen. They relieve each other. 

Lord David, in this post, was at the head of the king’s grat- 
ary; and his duty it was to supply oats for the horses, having two 
hundred and sixty pounds for his wages. He had under him 
the king’s five coachmen, the king’s five postilions, the king’s 


| five grooms, the king’s twelve footmen, and the four porters 


| of the king's chair. 


He had the ordering of the six race- 
horses that the king keeps at Haymarket, and which cost his 
majesty six hundred pounds a year. He disposed of every 
thing in the king’s wardrobe, which furnishes state-dresses 
for the Knights of the Garter. The usher of the Black Rod, 
pertaining to the king, bowed to the ground before him. This 
usher, under James II., was the Chevalier Duppa. Lord David 
received homage from Mr. Baker, who was Clerk of the Crow2, 
and from Mr. Brown, who was Clerk of Parliament. The Eng- 
lish court, in its magnificence, is a patron of hospitality. Lord 
David presided, as one of the twelve, at table and at receptions. 
His was the glory of standing up behind the king, on days of 
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offering, when the king presents to the Church the besant 
of gold, dyzantium ; on the collar-days, when the king wears 
the collar of his order; and on communion-days, when no one 
but the king and the prince partakes of the communion. He 
it was, who, on Holy Thursday, introduced to his majesty the 
dozen paupers, to whom the king gives as many silver pennies 
as the years he has lived, and as many shillings as the years 
he has reigned. It was his function, when the king was ill, 


to call to his majesty’s aid the two grooms of the almonry, who | 
are priests, and to prevent the approach of physicians without | 
Furthermore, he was lieu- | 


permission of the Council of State. 
tenant-colonel of the Scotch regiment of the Royal Guard, 
which beats the march of Scotland. 

In this capacity he went through several campaigns, and 
with much éclat, for he was a valiant man of war. A brave 
nobleman was he; well made, handsome, generous, and very 
imposing in air and manner. He was tall in person, as he was 
elevated by birth. 


There was a moment when he came near being nominated | 


groom of the stole, which would have given him the privilege 
of putting on the king’s shirt; but, for this office, one must be 
prince or peer. 

The creation of a peer is a great affair. It is to create a 
peerage; and this causes jealousy. It is a favor; and a favor 
makes for the king one friend and a hundred enemies, without 
reckoning that the friend becomes ungrateful. James II., from 
policy, created peerages rarely; but he readily transferred them. 
A peerage transferred brings about no scandal. It is only a 
title continued. Their lordships are little troubled by it. 

The royal good-will did not shrink from introducing Lord 
David Dirry-Moir into the Upper Chamber, provided it was 
through the door of a substituted peerage. His majesty asked 
no better than to have an opportunity for making of David 
Dirry-Moir, the lord by courtesy, a lord by right. 


III. 


Tus opportunity offered itself. 

One day came the news that divers things had happened 
to the old absentee, Lord Linneus Clancharlie, of which the 
principal was that he had died. Death has this of good in it 
for people—it gives rise to a little talk concerning them. What 
was known, or what was thought to be known, of the later 
years of Lord Linnzeus was told over. Conjectures probably, 
and fables. To believe these stories, doubtless very far-fetched, 
Lord Clancharlie, toward the close of his life, had experienced 
such a republican revivification as to be induced to marry—so 
the tale went—with an exile’s strange stubbornness, a daughter 
of one of the regicides, Ann Bradshaw. They had the name 
exactly; and reported further, that she too was dead, but in 
bringing into the world a child, a boy, who, if all the details 
were exact, would find himself to be the legitimate and legal 
heir of Lord Clancharlie. These averments, very vague as they 
were, were more like rumors than facts. That which took 
place in Switzerland was, for England of that period, as far 


remote as what takes place in China for the England of to- | 


day. Lord Clancharlie must have been fifty-nine at the time of 
his marriage, and sixty at the birth of his son, and must have 


died.very soon afterward, leaving behind him this child, an | 
Possibilities, with- | 


orphan on the father’s and mother’s side. 
out doubt, but not probabilities. It was added that the child 
was “ beautiful as the day,” which one may read in any fairy 
tale. King James put an end to these reports, evidently with- 


out any foundation, by declaring, one fine morning, Lord David | 
Dirry-Moir the sole and definitive heir of Lord Linneus Clan- 


charlie, the natural father, in default of legitimate issue and 
by the royal good pleasure, the absence of all other relations 


and descendants being established, patents to which effect were | 
registered in the chamber of peers. By these patents, the king | 


‘ppropriated to Lord David Dirry-Moir the titles, rights, and 
prerogatives of the said defunct Lord Linnzus Clancharlie, on 





| peerage of Chancharlie. 





the sole condition that Lord David should marry, when she was 
marriageable, a girl, then quite an infant and only some months 
old, whom the king had created a duchess in her cradle—one 
did not well know why. Read, if you please, that one did well 
know why. This little one was called the Duchess Josiane. 

Spanish names were then the fashion in England. One of 
Charles the Second’s bastards was called Carlos, Earl of Plym- 
outh. It is probable that Josiane was the contraction of 
Josefa-y-Anna. Perhaps, however, there was Josiane, as there 
was Josias. One of Henry the Eighth’s gentlemen was named 
Josias of Passage. 

It was upon this little duchess that the king conferred the 
She was peeress, while awaiting a 
This peerage was 


peer. The peer would be her husband. 


| founded upon a double castellany, the barony of Clancharlie and 
| the barony of Hunkerville; besides which, the Lords Clan- 


charlie, in recompense for an old deed of arms and by royal 
permission, were Marquises of Corleone, in Sicily. The peers of 
England cannot bear foreign titles. But there are exceptions: 
thus, Henry Arundel, Lord Arundel of Wardour, no less than 
Lord Gittord, is a count of the Holy Empire, whereof Lord 
Cowper is a prince; the Duke of Hamilton is, in France, Duke 
of Chatelherault; Basil Feilding, Earl of Denbigh, is, in Ger- 
many, Count of Hapsburg, of Lauffenburg, and of Rheinfelden. 
The Duke of Marlborough was Prince of Mindelheim in Swabia, 
just as the Duke of Wellington was Prince of Waterloo in 
Belgium. The same Duke of Wellington was Spanish Duke of 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, and Portuguese Count of Vimeira. 

There were in England, and there still are, noble estates, and 
estates held by mean tenure. The estates of the Lords Clan- 
charlie were all noble. The estates, country-seats, townships, 
bailiwicks, fiefs, rents, manorial rights, and domains, attached to 
the Clancharlie-Hunkerville peerages, belonged provisionally to 
Lady Josiane, and the king declared that Josiane once espoused, 
Lord David Dirry-Moir should be Baron Clancharlie. 

Besides the Clancharlie inheritance, Lady Josiane had her 
personal fortune. She possessed many valuables, several of 
which came from the gifts of Madame sans gueue to the Duke 
of York. Madame sans queue is equivalent to saying simply 
madame. Thus they termed Henriette of England, Duchess of 


Orleans, the first woman in France, after the Queen. e 


IV. 

Arter having prospered under Charles and James, Lord 
David prospered under William. His Jacobinism did not go to 
the length of following James II. into exile. Retaining all the 
while his attachment to his legitimate sovereign, he had the 
good sense to serve the usurper. He was, moreover, though 
with some disregard of discipline, an excellent officer ; he passed 
from the army into the navy, and distinguished himself in the 
White squadron. He became therein what was called then 
“a captain of a light frigate.” The upshot was the making 
him a finished gentleman, carrying to an extreme point the ele- 
gances of vice, something of a poet as every one was, a good ser- 
vant of the state, a good prince’s lackey, assiduous at fétes, galas, 
levées, ceremonies, and battles, close-fisted as a man must be, 
very haughty, near-sighted or far-sighted, according to the object 
to be looked at, willing to be honest, obsequious, or arrogant on 
occasion, frank and sincere by impulse, but with privilege to put 
on his mask again; narrow observer of the royal humor good 
or bad, before a sword’s point quite careless, always ready to 
risk his life with heroism and unconcern at a sign from his majes- 
ty, capable of any wanton insult, but of no impoliteness; a 
man of courtesy and etiquette, proud of bowing the knee on 
great monarchical occasions, of brilliant valor, externally a 
courtier, internally a knight, quite a young man at forty- 
five. 

Lord David sang French songs, a gay accomplishment that 
had delighted Charles II. 


He loved eloquence and fine language. He greatly admired 
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those celebrated parades of charlatanism that are called the 
Oraisons Funébres of Bossuet. 

From his mother’s side, he had almost the wherewithal to 
live, a revenue of about ten thousand pounds sterling, that is to 
say two hundred and fifty thousand francs. He got through it, 
running into debt. In magnificence, extravagance, and novel- 
ties, he was without rival. So soon as any one imitated him, 
he changed his style. On horseback, he wore easy-fitting boots 
of calf-skin, turned over, with spurs. He had hats that no one 
else had, unheard-of lace, and cravats that were specially his 
own. 

ITI. 


THE DUCHESS JOSIANE. 


A 

Axsovt 1705, although Lady Josiane was twenty-three years 
of age, and Lord David forty-four, the marriage had not yet 
taken place, and this for the best reasons in the world. Did 
they hate each other? far from it. But that which cannot 
escape you does not excite impatience. Josiane wished to re- 
main free; David wished to remain young. Not to getgbound 
by the chain until the latest possible moment, this seemed to 
him a prolongation of his youth; young men, determined not 
to grow old, abounded in those gallant days; they grew gray 
as fops; the wig was an accomplice, and at a later period powder 
was an auxiliary. At fifty-five, Lord Charles Gerrard, Baron 
Gerrard, of the Gerrards of Bromley, filled London with the 
fame of his successes. The pretty and youthful Duchess of 
Buckingham, Countess of Coventry, was madly in love with the 
sixty-seven years of the handsome Thomas Ballasyse, Viscount 
Falcomberg. One recalls the famous line of Corneille, the man 
of seventy, to a woman of twenty— 

Marquise, si mon visage. 
Women also had their autumnal triumphs; witness Ninon and 
Marion. Such were their models. 

Josiane and David displayed in their coquetry a particular 
shade. They did not love each other; they pleased each other. 
To walk by each other’s side was enough for them. Why 
should they hurry themselves to make an end of it? The love- 
stories of the time carried lovers and engaged people through 
this sort of probation, which was then much in vogue. Josiane, 
moreover, knowing herself base-born, felt herself a princess, and 
looked with some disdain upon these minor details. She had a 
fancy for Lord David. Lord David was fine-looking ; but this 
was over and above the bargain. She found him fashionable. 

To be fashionable is every thing. Caliban, fashionable and 
magnificent, quite distances Ariel, poor. Lord David was hand- 
the stumbling-block of being hand- 


some, so much the better; 
He gambled, he boxed, 


some is to be insipid; he was not. 
he ran in debt. Josiane made much of his horses, of his 
dogs, of his losses at play, of his mistresses. Lord David, for 
his part, submitted to the fascination of the Duchess Josiane, 
that haughty, unapproachable, and high-spirited girl, without 
blemish and without scruple. He wrote sonnets to her, which 
Josiane read sometimes. In these sonnets, he affirmed that.to 
possess Josiane would be to mount up to the stars; but this 
did not hinder him from always postponing the ascension till 
next year. 
heart, and this suited them both. At court, all admired the 
exceeding good taste of this putting off. Lady Josiane said, 
“Tt is provoking that I should be compelled to marry Lord 
David; I, who ask for nothing better than to be in love with 
him!” 
Josiane was flesh. 

was very tall, too tall. 


Nothing could be more magnificent. She 

Her hair was of that shade which one 
may call a reddish blond. She was plump, fresh, robust, bloom- 
ing, with inordinate audacity and wit. She had eyes that were 
only too easily understood. Lover she had none, and of purity 
little more. She walled herself round in her pride. Men, 
pshaw! a god, at the least, only was worthy of her, or a mon- 








He danced attendance at the door of Josiane’s | 


| 
| 


i 


| fall. 


ster. If virtue consists in ruggedness, Josiane was all possible 
virtue, without the least innocence. She had had no adven- 
tures, through disdain of them; but one would not have offend- 
ed her by supposing her to have had them, provided they 
should have been strange and suitable to a personage like her- 
self. She cared little for reputation, and very much for noto- 
riety. To seem facile and to be unattainable, here was the 
crowning excellence. Josiane felt herself majestic and material. 
Hers was a cumbersome beauty. She invaded, rather than 
charmed. She trampled upon hearts. She was earthly. One 
would have astonished her as much by showing her a soul in her 
bosom, as by showing her wings upon her back. She dis- 
coursed upon Locke. She had great polish of manners. She 
was suspected of knowing Arabic. 

To be flesh and to be woman, are two things. Where woman 
is vulnerable—on the side of pity, for example, which so easily 
becomes love—Josiane was not vulnerable. Not that she was 
insensible. The old comparison of flesh with marble is abso- 
lutely false. The beauty of flesh is in being not marble; it is 
to palpitate, to tremble, to blush, to bleed; it is to have firm- 
ness without hardness; it is to be white without being cold; 
it is to have its starts and its weaknesses; it is to be life; and 
marble is death. Flesh of a certain degree of beauty has almost 
the right of nakedness; it covers itself with-dazzling lustre as 
with a veil; he who might have seen Josiane naked would only 
have seen this piece of modelling through a dilating brilliangy 
of-light. She would willingly have shown herself—to a satyr or 
aeunuch. She had a mythological composure. To make of 
her nudity a corporal punishment, to elude the grasp of a Tan- 
talus, would have amnsed her. The king made her a duchess, 
and Jupiter a Nereid. Double irradiation of which the strange 
splendor of this creature was made up. In admiring her, one 
felt himself becoming a pagan or a lackey. Her origin was bas- 
tardy and the ocean. She seemed to rise out of the foam. The 
first jet of her destiny had threatened wreck, but in the middle 
portion it was regal. She had in her something of the wave, of 
chance, of nobility, and of the tempest. She was learned and 
well-read. Never a passion had approached her, and she had 
gone to the bottom of them all. She had a distaste for realiza- 
tions, and a liking for them at the same time. If she had stabbed 
herself, it would have been, like Lucretia, afterward. All man- 
ner of corruption, in a fanciful state, was in this virgin. She 
was a possible Astarte in a real Diana. She was, by the inso- 
lence of high birth, exasperating and unapproachable. Never- 
theless she might have found it diverting to get up for herself a 
She dwelt, a glory in a nimbus, with a passive willingness 
to come down, and perhaps with the curiosity to tumble out 
of it. She was a little heavy for her cloud. Sinning is pleas- 
ant. The free and easy manner of a prince gives the privilege 
of the trial, and a ducal person amuses herself where a citizen’s 
wife comes to ruin. Josiane was, on the whole, by birth, by 
beauty, by irony, and by brilliancy, almost a queen. She had 
had a moment of enthusiasm for Louis de Boufflers, who broke 
a horseshoe with his fingers. She regretted that Hercules was 
dead. She lived in an indefinable longing for an ideal, lascivi- 
ous and supreme. 

As to morality, Josiane made one think of the line in the 
Epistle to the Pisos— 
Desinit in piscem. 

The lovely form of a woman ends in a hydra. 

It was a noble bust, a splendid bosom, harmoniously heaved 
by a royal heart, a bright, animated look, a countenance pure 
and haughty, and—who knows?—having under the water, ip 
the dim and confused transparency, a prolongation undulatory, 
abnormal, perhaps cruel and deformed. Virtue superb, ending 
in vice, amid the depth of dreams. 

I. 

Wirs all this a prude. 

Tt was the fashion. 

Remember Elizabeth. 
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Elizabeth is a type that has ruled in England for three cen- 
turies, the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the eighteenth. 
Elizabeth is more than English, she is Anglican. Hence, the 


} 
| 


| teenth century, a feminine accomplishment. 


profound respect of the Episcopal Church for that queen; re- | 


spect resented by the Catholic Church, which mixed her up with 
a little of excommunication. 
ematizing Elizabeth, the malediction turns out a madrigal. Un 
gran cervello di principessa, said he. 


In the mouth of Sixtus Fifth anath- | 


Mary Stuart, less occu- | 


pied with the Church question, and more occupied with the | 


woman question, was little respectful to her sister Elizabeth, 
and wrote to her, the queen to the queen, and the coquette to 
the prude: “ Your aversion to marriage proceeds from your not 
wishing to lose the liberty yourself of compelling people to 
make love to you.” Mary Stuart played with a fan, and Eliza- 
beth with the axe, Unequal match. Again, the two were 
rivals in literature. Mary Stuart made French verses; Eliza- 
beth translated Horace. Elizabeth, ugly, decreed herself beau- 
tiful, loved quatrains and acrostics, caused the keys of towns to 
be presented to her by Oupids, pinched her lips like the Italians, 
and rolled her eyes like the Spaniards, had in her wardrobe 
three thousand gowns and toilettes, of which some were cos- 
tumes of Minerva and Amphitrite, esteemed the Irish for the 


breadth of their shoulders, covered her farthingale with tinsel | 


and spangles, doted on roses, swore, blasphemed, stamped with 
her feet in anger, struck with her fist her maids of honor, sent 
Dudley to the devil, beat Chancellor Burleigh, who whimpered, 
the old fool, spit upon Mathew, throttled Hatton, boxed Essex 
on the ears, showed her thigh to Bassompierre, was a virgin. 

What she did for Bassompierre the Queen of Sheba had done 
for Solomon.* Wherefore it was correct, Holy Scripture hav- 
ing established the precedent. That which is Biblical may be 
Anglican. Biblical precedent goes so far even as to create a 
child who calls himself Ebnehaquem or Melilechet, that is to 
say, le Fils du Sage. 

Why not these manners? 
than hypocrisy. 

To-day England, who has a Loyola called Wesley, averts 
her eyes a little from the past. She is annoyed by it, but 
proud of it. 

During the reign of these manners, the taste for deformity 
prevailed, especially with the women, and, singularly enough, 
with the pretty women. What was the use of being pretty, if 
one could not keep a little monster? What was the use of being 
queen, if one might. not be called pet-names by an obese Chinese ? 
Mary Stuart had had her “weakness” for her crooked Rizzio. 
Maria Theresa, of Spain, had had “a little familiarity” with 
a negro. Whence the Black Abbess. In the alcoves of the 
august century the hunch was not much out of place; witness 
Marshal Luxembourg. 

And before Luxembourg, Condé, “that little man who was 
80 pretty.” 

Pretty women themselves might, without inconvenience, be 
deformed. This was allowed. Anne Boleyn had one breast 


Barefaced wickedness is better 


larger than the other, six fingers on one hand, and a tusk. | 


La Valliére was bandy-legged. This did not hinder Henry VIII. 
from being a fool, or Louis XIV. from becoming demented. 

In morals, there were the same deviations. 
Woman of high rank was a case of monstrous organization. 
Agnes contained Melusina. One might be a woman by day, 
and a vampire by night. 


lock, in tin boxes, sewed to the body of her petticoat, all the 
hearts of her dead lovers. Henry IV. was concealed under 
this’ farthingale. 

In the eighteenth century, the Duchess of Berry, daughter 
of the Regent, revived in one obscene and royal type all these 
creatures. 





Tarich Jersici, F. 65. 








Nearly every | 


They went to the place of execution, | 
to kiss the heads just cut off on the iron stake. Margaret of | 
Valois, a grandmother of prudes, wore at her girdle, under pad- | 


Besides, the fair dames knew Latin. It was, during the six- 
Jane Grey pushed 
this refinement even to the knowledge of Hebrew. 

The Duchess Josiane latinized. More than this, another 
pretty custom, she was a Catholic. In secret, let us say, and 
more after the manner of her uncle Charles IT. than of her father 
James II. James had sacrificed his kingdom to his Catholicism, 
and Josiane had no desire of risking her peerage. » For this 
reason, Catholic as she was in her own bosom and among clever 
men and sharp women, she was externally Protestant for the 
crowd. 

This mode of interpreting religion is pleasant; one enjoys 
all the privileges that belong to the Established Episcopal 
Church, and, later, one dies, like Grotius, in the odor of Cathol- 
icism, and one has the glory of having a mass said over him by 
Pére Petau. 

Plump and in good health as'Josiane was, let us insist here, 
she was an accomplished romanticist. 

At times, her sleepy and voluptuous way of drawling her 
words resembled the stretching’ out of the paws of a tigress 
prowling in the jungle. 

The advantage of being a prude is that it disturbs the classi- 
fication of the human race. One no longer does it the honor 
to belong to it. 

Above all, to put the human race at a distance, this is what 
is of moment. 

When one has not Olympus, one takes the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet. 

Juno resolves herself into Araminta. An assumption of di- 
vinity, that is not recognized, makes a woman pointed at. In 
default of thunderbolts, one has impertinence. The temple 
shrivels into a boudoir. Not being able to be a goddess, one is 
an idol. 

There is, moreover, in the male romanticist a certain pedan- 
try that pleases women. 

The coquette and the pedant are neighbors. 
the two is seen in the coxcomb. 

The subtle is derived from the sensual. 


The union of 


Gluttony affects del- 


| icacy; a grimace of aversion is becoming to covetousness. 


And the weak side of woman is conscious of being guarded 
by all that casuistry of gallantry, which takes the place of scru- 
ples, with prudes. It is a line of circumvallation with a moat. 
Every prude has an air of reluctance. This protects her. 

She will consent, but meanwhile she treats it lightly. 

Josiane had an unquiet conscience. She felt such a procliv- 
ity to immodesty, that she was a scold. The fierce recoil back- 
ward of our vices carries us into opposite vices. The excessive 
effort to be modest makes the prude. To be too much on the 
defensive, this betrays a secret desire to be attacked. The blus- 
tering are not severe. 

She intrenched herself within the arrogant exclusiveness 
of her rank and birth, all the while meditating, perhaps, as we 
have said, some abrupt sallying forth. 

It was at the dawn of the eighteenth century. England ex- 
hibited in the rough draft what France was under the Regency. 


| Walpole and Dubois were in power, Marlborough was fighting 


against his ex-king James II., to whom he had sold his sister, 
Churchill. Bolingbroke then shone, and Richelieu was begin- 
ning to sparkle. Gallantry found its convenience in a certain 
commingling of castes; social equality established itself by vice. 
It came later to establish itself by ideas. The breaking down 
of rank, an aristocratio prelude, began what the Revolution ° 
came to finish. They were not far from Jélyotte, openly seated 
in broad day on the bed of the Marquis d’Epinay. It is true, 


| for the manners of the age echo it, that the sixteenth century 


had seen the nightcap of Smeton over the pillow of Anne 


| Boleyn. 


If woman signifies indiscretion, as I know not what council 


* Regina Saba coram rege crura denudavit.—Schickardus in Prowinjs | 2&8 affirmed, never was woman more entirely woman than at 


| this time. 


Never, covering her frailty with her charms, and 
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her weakness with her omnipotence, had she more imperiously 
given herself absolution. To make the forbidden fruit the per- 
mitted fruit, this was Eve’s fall; but to make the permitted 
fruit the forbidden fruit, this was her triumph. She finished 
with this. In the eighteenth century woman drew the bolt 
upon her husband. She shut herself up in Eden with Satan. 
Adam was outside. 

All Josiane’s instincts inclined her rather to yield herself in 
gallantry, than in the legal way. To yield ourselves up to gal- 
lantry gives a literary tone, recalls Menalcas and Amaryllis, 
and is almost a learned act. 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry, apart from the affinity that ugliness 
has for ugliness, had no other motive for yielding to Pelisson. 

The young girl a sovereign, and the wife a subject, these 
are the old customs of England. Josiane postponed, as long 
as she could, the hour of this subjection. Let it come at last 
to marriage with Lord David, since the royal good pleasure de- 
manded it, it was a necessity doubtless, but what a misfortune! 
Josiane accepted and refused Lord David. There was between 
them a éacit understanding, not to conclude and not to break 
off. They kept out of each other’s way. This fashion of car- 
rying on a love-matter, with one step forward and two steps 
backward, is expressed in the dances of the time, the minuet 
and the gavotte. To be married folks, this did not improve the 
expression of the countenance, this faded the ribbons one wore, 
this made one grow old. The wedting, mournful eclipse of 
brilliancy! The handing over of a wife by a notary, what 
stupidity! The brutality of marriage creates definite situations, 
suppresses the will, murders the choice, has a syntax like a 
grammar, substitutes orthography for inspiration, makes love a 
mere formula, dispels all the mysteries of life, dissipates the 
illusions of feminine attire, confers rights belittling to him who 
exercises them as to her who submits, deranges, by throwing the 
seale all on one side, the charming equilibrium of the robust 
sex and the all-prevailing sex, of force and beauty, and makes 
here a master and there aservant, whilst, but for marriage, there 
had been a slave and a queen. To make the bed so prosaic as 
to be decent, could there be conceived any thing more gross? 
That there should be no longer the least harm in loving each 
other, is not this sufficiently stupid ? 

Lord David matured. Forty years—it is the striking of an 
hour. He had not heard it, and, in fact, he had always the air 
of thirty. He found it more amusing to desire Josiane, than to 
possess her. He possessed her in others; he had women. Jo- 
siane, for her part, had dreams. 

Her dreams were the worse. 

The Duchess Josiane had this peculiarity, less rare than 
would be supposed, that one of her eyes was blue and the other 
black. Her looks were made up of love and hate, of gayety 
and dejection. Day and night were mingled in her glance. 

Her ambition was this, to show herself capable of the im- 
possible. 

One day she had said to Swift— 

— You imagine, you fellows, that you know what scorn is. 

“You fellows”? meant the human race. 

She was a papist skin-deep. Her Catholicism did not exceed 
the quantity essential to fashion. It would have been Puseyism 
to-day. She wore the heaviest robes of velvet, or satin, or 
watered silk, some of fifteen or sixteen ells’ breadth, and fasten- 
ings of gold and silver, and around her girdle in profusion knots 
‘of pearls alternated with knots of brilliants. She was extrava- 
gant in lace. She wore sometimes a bachelor’s braided waist- 
coat. She rode on a man’s saddle, notwithstanding the inven- 
tion of side-saddles introduced into England in the fourteenth 
century by Anne, wife of Richard Il. She washed her face, her 
arms, her shoulders, and her neck, in sugar-candy beaten up with 
the white of an egg, after the Castilian style. She had, after 
any witty saying uttered in her presence, an appreciative laugh 
of rare grace. Beyond this, no harm in her. Rather good, 
than otherwise. 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 
CHAPTER V.—IN WHICH PLANS ARE DERANGED., 


R. EVELYN had sat too long in the evening air, and he was 

coughing when he joined his daughter the next day at break. 

fast. However, the cough got easier after he had eaten something, 

and then he asked her what she thought of their company of the day 
before. 

“Oh, Mr. Woodvilie did so amuse me,” she answered, “ with his 
oddities, and his globules, and his endless wraps, and the extraordinary 
old things he had under them, which he thought I did not see ; and all 
the queer organs he seems to have—a great many more, papa, than 
you have got, although you are pretty well off, too. What a droll place 


his studio must be, or his surgery! I presume its something between - 


the two. At the same time, I don’t deny that he is clever and agreea- 
ble, and, though I laugh at him, I like him.” 

“ And what do you say of the lawyer?” 

“Well, papa, he is very inferior to his friend in point of organs; 
there is nothing to laugh at about him at all; no nonsense of any kind; 
he is no adventurer, I am sure, but, if he was, he would push his way 
in the world, wouldn’t he?” 

“ A sort of Quentin Durward in a wig; I think you measure them 
both very correctly. They are both ciever young men in their several 
ways, and much to be liked.” 

“ Certainly, sir; but I must now tell you what I don’t like.” 

“ What's that, Fatima?” 

“ Well, then, I don’t like your going on as you do sometimes—as 
you did last night, for instance—diverting people, and especially stran- 
gers, with my book-keeping and arithmetic. You don’t intend it, but 
you put it in a ludicrous way which doesn’t make me feel proud of 
myself, I assure you, If I had not stopped you in time, you would 
have told those strange gentlemen of my little speculations and dab- 
bling in the funds.” 

“No, Fatima, I should never have told them a word about that.” 

“T am not at all sure of it, and even that I once burnt my fingers, 
All true, no doubt; but people would only see the ridiculous side 
of it.” 

The good, vain father was very sorry for what he had done, and 
promised to be better behaved in future. 

“ After all,” she said, “ what signifies it? They did not laugh at 
me; and if they did ?—I am thinking of myself when I ought to be 
only thinking of you and the cold you have caught. What is to be 
done if you are laid up? Oh, how I wish there was somebody to do 
your business at Turin for you!” 

“There is no use in talking of that, my love.” 

“T suppose not; so you must only take great care of yourself.” 

Meanwhile the two young men were at breakfast, talking of the 
Evelyns, as the Evelyns had been talking of them, and laughing over 
the little incidents of the day before. 

“ A very determined young lady,” said Woodville. “She makes 
everybody do just what she likes. She imposed the labors of a gal- 
ley-slave on you without the least ceremony. And how soon she put 
a spoke in the old gentieman’s wheel when he began to be too com- 
municative !” 

“ What a prodigious talker he is; all ‘ tongue, with a garnish of 
brains.’ I never could see the propriety of that expression applied to 
Burke, whose brains were surely not inferior to his tongue, as I sus- 
pect Mr. Evelyn’s are.” 

“ He would prove a bore on longer acquaintance, I am satisfied 
We proceed to-morrow, eh? There is nothing more to be done 
here ?” 

“By all means. I hope the old gentleman has suffered from the 
night air as little as I have.” 

“ We ought to call on them in the course of the morning and in 
quire,” said the other. 

“Tt would be the right thing, I suppose,” said the artist. 

Alexander wrote letters, and Woodville sketched for an hour of 


two, and then they went to pay their visit. Mr. Evelyn was coughing - 


as they entered his apartment. Things were disposed pretty much as 
they had been the previous day, only that Mr. Evelyn had the bundle 
of papers now lying before him, and he appeared to be wading through 


them. Miss Evelyn was reading. 
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The old gentleman pushed away the papers with the alacrity of a 
man in some intricate matter not at all to his taste, and which 
he willingly takes advantage of any excuse to throw aside. 

Alexander said he feared they had dropped in at an inopportune 
moment. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Evelyn, “we are only too glad to be so 
agreeably interrupted.” 

“T am afraid, sir,” said Woodville, “ you sat too long @ Ja belle 
éoile last evening.” 

“ Indeed, he did,” said his daughter, “ and I was to blame in allow- 
ing it, particularly 
with his engage- 


ments. When once WS (Q\ AQ GQ AG WSN 
he takes cold, heis \ \ AKG SS 
in no hurry to get \N \. QC 
rid of it.” . RRR ; 

+ Oh, yes, my 
dear,” said Mr. Eve- 
lyn, “I shall get rid 
of it in time, depend 
upon it.” 

“ Nous verrons,” 
said the lady, dryly, 
as if she was still 
of her own opinion, 
and then, address- 
ing Alexander, she 
added— 

“You visit Tu- 
rin, I presume, be- 
fore you leave the 
north of Italy?” 

“Tt was not in 
our programme,” he 
replied. 


“Oh, you ought BF 


surelytoseeTurin— \ 
ought they not, pa- v 
pa?” . \ \ 

“It is worth a WY 
visit certainly,” said Ww 
Mr. Evelyn, “if you : = 
have time to spare Y 
—and, by - the - by, 
you would be within 
easy reach of the 
Vaudois country, 
and a few days there 
would be well 
spent ” 

“Indeed they 

would,” said Miss 
Evelyn, with em- 
phasis, “both for 
its natural attrac- 
tions and its his- 
torical interest. 
What the dear little 
Orta wants is a 
tale of heroism in- 
terwoven with its 
beauties. You really 
ought not to leave 
Italy without seeing 
our valleys.” 

“But you must know,” said Woodville, smiling, “that my friend 
here is a great stickler for his plans; when he has made his pro- 
— he insists on abiding by it. It is a point of conscience with 

“Is your conscience so very punctilious?” said Miss Evelyn, 
addressing the young man of the law, with her peculiar look through 
her half-closed eyelids, the expression of which it was so hard to define. 

“Well, Mr. Woodville colors highly,” he replied. “I am for ad- 
to resolutions, but not, I hope, pedantically.” 
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“ Just so,” said the young lady. “ Papa, what was it the Duke of 
Wellington said of his plans in the Peninsular War? I remember he 
thought it so wise.” 

“Something to this effect,” said the old gentleman, “ that the best 
plans were those which were rather elastic and admitted of being most 
easily modified according to circumstances.” 

“Yes, and it was that which gave his plans the advantage over 
those of French generals.” 

“You see, she has great examples to enforce her arguments,” said 
the proud father. 

elite “ Great indeed,” 
HON sSS said Alexander ; 
“so, as I see no 
reason why we 
should not go to 
Turin, and the Val- 
leys, except that we 
did not originally 
propose it, I leave 
it to my friend to 
decide whether we 
shall be rigid, like 
Marshal Soult, or 
elastic, like the Duke 
of Wellington.” 

“Leave it to 
me!” exclaimed 
Wooilville; “ why I 
have been the advo- 
cate for elasticity 
ever since we set 
out on our travels; 
and I think, I may 
add, the martyr of 
the opposite system 
sometimes.” 

“ Teste Montrone 
and the donkey,” 
said Mr. Evelyn, 
laughing. 

“T do owe him 
some amends,” said 
Alexander. 

“You will find 
the inns rude,” said 
Miss Evelyn, as- 
suming the change 
of plans to be a set- 
tled thing, “ but the 
pastors are hospita- 
ble to strangers, and 
we will give you let- 
ters to our friends.” 

Mr. Evelyn began 
to cough again, so 
the young men 
thought it was time 
to take leave. 

“ T hope we shall 
see you once more 
before you go,” said 
the lady, very gra- 
ciously, as they with- 
drew. “ Perhaps you 
will drop in to tea?” 

They were no sooner out of the room, than the artist struck the 
palm of his left hand with his right, and exclaimed— 

“She has a design in sending us off to those Valleys, as sure as my 
name is Woodville.” 

Alexander laughed heartily. 

“ How she settled it all! if they did not settle it between them. 
Did I not tell you she was the girl to make everybody do her pleasure 
—even you, who I thought was as firm asarock. She has her ob- 
jects: remember my words.” 
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“Nensense, my dear fellow; what objects could she possibly 
have?” 

“ Why really, Alexander, you are sometimes as blind as a bat— 
don’t you see? She knows her father will not be able to travel, or 
she is determined not to allow him; he will not go to Turin, so you 
must.” 

“ But why, my sharp-sighted friend, why ? 

“ To do his business for him, whatever it is.’ 

Alexander laughed till he was obliged to hold his sides. 

But Woodville was not much out in his conjecture. If the shrewd 
young lady had not suggested and urged the departure from their plans | 
on the tourists with the distinct purpose of which Woodville suspected 
her, she was certainly not long without perceiving how it might be 
turned to her father’s advantage. 

He returned, still coughing, to his papers, and coughed and sighed 
and groaned over them. It was pitiable to see Mr. Evelyn at those 
papers. He turned them over and over, now read a portion of one, 
then dropped it as if in despair, then took it up again, and made a 
mark with a pencil, then tried another; then tied them im a certain 
order, then untied them, and changed the arrangement, coughing and 
groaning, and groaning and coughing. It was pitiable. At last the 
coughing became a fit; he gave a deeper groan than ever, and then 
his daughter ran over to him, gathered the papers all up, tied them 
together doggedly, as if she was resolved they should never get loose, 
and vowed he should not open or look at them again until he was 


” 


’ 


Very well, my love; I acquiesce,” he said, as the cough ceased, 
ving his voice so feeble that it was scarcely audible. 
When he got a little better, his daughter sat down beside him, and 
* 
“ Now, papa, listen to me. I have got an idea. Mr. Alexander has 
decided to go to Turin ; he is a lawyer, or has been educated for one; 
he is very obliging, you see, and I am positive he is just the man who 
may be depended upon to do any thing he undertakes. Now why not 
k him to act for you, and put all those plaguy papers into his 
hands ?” P 

Mr. Evelyn shuffled in his chair, took his spectacles from his nose, 
and stared at her. 

“ Why, Fatima, I never heard any thing so monstrous in my life. 
Here is a young man on a vacation tour, relaxing himself, no doubt, 
after hard work, and perhaps preparing for harder, and you want me 
to saddle him with a troublesome piece of business like this—he 
would have a pleasant time of it with those papers to study. Besides, 
my dear, they would actually suspect us, and with very good reason, 
of persuading them to change their plans for our own selfish pur- 
poses.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, as to their plans,” said Miss Evelyn, curtly, looking 
vexed at her father’s opposition. “There is nothing in that. What 
other plan had they but the old stupid, cockney dog-trot tour of the 
lakes? They ought to be greatly obliged to us for giving them some- 
thing better to do.” 

“ Fatima, the thing is not to be thought of; say no more about it.” 

“ Very well, sir, so be it; but positively you shall not make your- 
self ill with business, whatever comes of it. What would you think 
of going to bed? I think it would be the best thing you could 
do.” 

“T will,” said Mr. Evelyn. 

Toward evening, just as the hour of tea arrived, Alexander re- 
ceived a little note from Miss Evelyn, a note with three corners to’ it, 
in every one of which Woodville, as he eyed it, saw craft and diplo- 
macy. She was unable to receive Jim and his friend; her father’s 
cold was worse, he was a little feverish, and keeping his room; in the 
morning she promised the letters to the Valleys, and hoped to bid 
them good-by before they went. The note was only remarkable for 
being couched in the fewest possible words, and written in a bold, yet 
not unfeminine hand, as legible as printing, the letters were so dis- 
tinctly formed. 

There was nothing very deep or crooked in it, at all events. Yet 
troubles were near at hand, and poor little Woodville dreamed that the 
blow was to fall on him first. 

He was at his toilet the next morning, when somebody came tap- 
When he opened it, behold it was Hannah, to say 





ping at his door. 


her mistress would be greatly obliged to him if he would allow her to | 
see him for a few moments. 


| 


“Of course,” replied the artist, in a flutter, “ with much pleasure, 
as soon as I am dressed.” 

What could she possibly have to say to him? Why did she not 
apply to Alexander if she was in any difficulty? It was only when 
Hannah was going away that he thought of asking how the old gen- 
tleman was. 

“T am afraid he is seriously ill, sir.” 

“Has a doctor been sent for?” 

“T think, sir, my mistress wishes to consult you first.” 

If Woodville was flurried before, he was twice as flurried now. 
He cut short some of his operations, shuffled off his old dressing- 
gown, huddled on the first decent clothes that came to his hand, and 
obeyed the lady’s summons with as much composure as he could 
muster. 

He found her sitting coolly at her breakfast. While she agitated 
others, she was composed enough herself. It never occurred to him 
that the most loving and devoted of daughters must have her break- 
fast, even with the author of her being in bed with a cold. He 
thought her a monster—but he was not very long under that im- 
pression. 

When she rose to receive him, which she did with warmth, thank- 
ing him cordially for coming to her, he observed that her face was 
pale, her eyes solicitous, and-he inferred from her déshabillé, and 
the hasty arrangement of her hair, that the monster of the moment 
before had probably been sitting up during the night with her 
father. 

“T hope you will excuse me, Mr. Woodville,” she said, fixing her 
earnest eyes on her visitor, “ but Iam in a very great difficulty. It is 
most unfortunate that my father should be taken ill in this out-of-the- 
way place.” 

“T am very much concerned indeed—very sorry,” said Wood- 
ville, his trepidation for himself rapidly giving way to interest in the 
lady ; “but surely the place is important enough to have a phy- 
sician.” 

“No doubt it has; but, you must know, that both my father 
and I have the greatest horror of the Italian doctors; they always 
bleed.” 

“ They certainly do,” murmured Woodville, his uneasiness reviv- 
ing, but unable to dispute the fact. . 

“ And my father is not a subject for bleeding, sir—should you say 
that he was?” 

“T certainly should not,” said Woodville, conscientiously forced to 
acquiesce in premise after premise, though dreading the conclusion to 
be drawn from them; “but why should you allow the doctor to 
bleed ?” 

To that she had a ready answer. 

“We know something of the doctor here, Mr. Woodville, and he 
can do nothing but bleed; if there is a Sangrado in Italy, he is one; 
so, under these circumstances, it occurred to my father, or to me—I 
hardly know which of us thought of it first”—“ I have no doubt you 
did,” thought Woodville—* that as you are not very strong yourself, 
and have probably a few simple medicines with you, you might have 
something that would give him temporary relief, and give us time to 
send to Milan for a doctor whom we know there.” 

This was letting him off very easily indeed. With this weight 
taken off his mind, Woodville brightened up so suddenly, that the lady 
very naturally thought he was flattered by her application; he placed 
all his treasury of remedies heartily at her disposal, mentioned one or 
two things which might possibly be of use, and was hastening to his 
room for them, when Miss Evelyn, thanking him with great feeling, 
made a rapid little supplementary request, in the form a suggestion, 
that perhaps he would be kind enough to see her father. He cor 
sented, for he was no longer on the defensive, and it was only as he 
unlocked his medicine-chest, that he felt himself already playing the 
part of “ le médicin malgré lui.” 

He saw Mr. Evelyn, felt his pulse, and, finding it very low, re 
turned to his daughter with so long a face that he alarmed her very 
unnecessarily. He tried to undo the effect by repeated assurances 
that there was no manner of danger, but she placed much less faith in 
what he said than in the signs of uncertainty and: agitation which his 
countenance exhibited. 

“You go to-day,” she said, anxiously—“ you must go to 
day?” 

"It was easy to embarrass poor Woodville, but nothing embarrassed 
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him so much as a question put to him point-blank as to his intentions 
in a given set of circumstances. 

“ Well,” he replied, “if I thought—really—I hardly know what to 
sa Pad 

That was just the truth; he did not know what to say, and what he 
did say further on that occasion he could never distinctly remember; 
only it ended in his promising to stay until the arrival of the doctor. 
Whether the offer originated with himself, or was suggested by Miss 
Evelyn, he was never perfectly certain, but that was a point of no con- 
sequence. He promised to remain, and Miss Evelyn’s gratitude knew 
no bounds. 

“Tt is so kind, so very kind,” she said ; “‘ and my father will be so 
obliged. I must let him know at once how kind you are.” 

And she ran to her father’s room. 

Woodville ran to look for Alexander, who had been out for a long 
walk, and was now vigorously eating his breakfast, wondering what 
had become of his friend. 

Woodville rushed in, dashing his hands through his hair, and 
as pale as if he had just seen a spectre. He flung himself down on 
a sofa. 

“ What on earth is the matter, my dear fellow?” 

“ Every thing’s the matter—I’m in for it—that’s all. If you go to- 
day, you must go alone—at all events, I must stay—there’s no help 
for it.” 

“ But why? you don’t tell me why.” 

“ Because the old gentleman has taken it into his head to be ill, 
and he won’t see the doctors of the place, and Miss Evelyn saw me 
taking that confounded globule in the boat, and thinks I am a doctor 
in disguise, or at least an apothecary. She began by asking me for 
something to relieve him, then she asked me to see him, and then—I 
really don’t well know how the rest of it came about, but here I am 
planted, Heaven knows for how long, until some physician or another 
arrives from Naples or Milan, or God knows where.” 

“Ts he dangerously ill? ” 

“No, not dangerously—but I would give just a thousand guineas 
to be back again in my quiet attic.” ‘ 

“Calm yourself, old fellow, and try to eat your breakfast. Every 
thing will come right if you only take things quietly.” 

“What will you do?” 

“Exactly what I intended to do, when I got up this morning. I 
have ordered a caléche and packed my portmanteau. Miss Evelyn 
does not want me.” 

“ Not here ?” 

“Nor anywhere else. 
unteer whatever services I can render. 

“You are a bold fellow.” 

“ Well, do you eat your breakfast while I go and take leave of this 
terrible young lady, and know the worst.” 

Woodville was now getting calm, and beginning to sip’ his coffee. 
‘As Alexander was leaving the room, he called him back. 

“Though I abuse her,” he said, “ she interests me in spite of my- 
self. Say all you can to encourage her: tell her from me that there is 
no danger whatever in her father’s situation ; there will be ample time 
to get the best advice ; and impress upon her also, my dear fellow, that 
it is only on condition of not being held at all responsible that I con- 
sent to stay.” 

“Yes, yes—I shall explain every thing as well as you could your- 
self.” 

“Much better, I hope,” said the artist. 


At all events, I will be before her, and vol- 
What else can I do?” 





A SKETCH OF THE STREET-GAMIN OF 
NEW YORK. 


HAT glorious Frenchman, Victor Hugo,“ has immortalized the 
gamin of Paris; but as curious specimens of little humanity 

may be found in our own metropolis among those classed as “ the 
out-door poor.” There seems to be something amphibious in the na- 
ture of these children, as they hop about the docks, not exactly in 
the water, and not quite out of it. ‘A moderate rain is no disturbance, 
and a hard one only causes a brief eclipse. When it is over, they are 
out of their fhysterious hiding-places, as brisk as ever, and, seemingly, 


asdry. Their delight is to watch the flight of pigeons, and, when one | 
White or black or mottled bird touches another, they look upon it as | 





a celestial game of “tag.” The gold-dealers on Wall Street are not 
half so earnest in following or calling the erratic motions of their god, 
as are the children at the foot of the same street, in looking with bated 
breath as some pigeon nears another, and then, at the touch of the 
wing and the dart into space, a dozen will shout, “ He’s it! he’s it! 
The white one is the tag!” 

These little things—innocent from ignorance, and not old enough 
for perfect iniquity—are generally partly clothed and partly fed from 
some of the institutions of charity. The children consider that they 
render value received for what they get, by attending some form of 
Sunday-school or divine service. The surest way to trap them is to 
distribute food or clothing on the Sabbath. Consequently, they all 
have dim ideas of Providence. Only the other day, the writer passed 
a little German boy of some six years, who had the clean streaks run- 
ning down his cheeks that told of recent punishment and more recent 
tears. Poor little things—rain and tears are the only washings their 
faces often know! He was gravely explaining the matter to a sym- 
pathetic little girl, and closed with, “I likes God better nor my fad- 
der.” In the adjacent alley, another boy had discovered a free show, 
ang was dancing with delight as he shouted, “ Run here quick, every- 
body! Run quick, or you won’t see it!” It was a woman whipping 
a child. 

Four of these children—John and Pete Maginnis, and Willie and 
Susan Roberts—were among the “ outside” children of a city mission ; 
that is, they had a shelter which saved them from Randall’s Island, 
and some theoretical relatives who would not permit the House of 
Industry to take control, and get them homes in the West. 

John and Pete had fallen in love with the great card of pocket- 
knives, tweezers, and corkscrews, that hung in the window of a hard- 
ware store on Broadway, not far from the City-Hall Park. To save 
enough pennies for a purchase would have involved starvation; and 
yet the boys’ longing for a bright pocket-knife was none the less ar- 
dent. The incongruity of pearl handles and polished steel in the 
pockets of the rolled-up and dirty men’s trousers they wore, did not 
strike them, and by a unanimous vote John and Pete resolved them- 
selves into a committee of two on ways and means, What they 
wanted was in the custody of their natural enemy and prey, a “ Broad- 
way dress-up,” and guarded by those watch-dogs in blue, the police. 
To smash the thick plate of glass with a paving-stone or a lump of 
coal, was out of the question. Equally impossible to get inside un- 
seen, for they tried it. . 

A new building was going up on the lot next to the store, and the 
ladders used by the hod-carriers during the week stood unused oh 
Sunday. The roof-timbers of the new building reached as high as the 
roof of the store. With that generosity we all feel in the property of 
others, the two discoverers offered Willie an equal share in the specu- 
lation. 

He was willing enough, but his little sister, Sue, was his con- 
fidante. 

She was consulted, and her objections were very decided. Yet, to 
all her arguments and childish logic, the two older tempters had 
equally ready replies. She knew of the text, “Thou, God, seest me;” 
but they said they would go at night, when He couldn’t see, and there 
was no gas on the top of the store. She was not informed enough to 
meet that difficulty. To her argument that the penknives did not be- 
long to them came the answer, “ What do they put them in the out- 
side winder for, then?” When she insisted that the ladies at the 
Mission would be offended, and their anger would close the avenue to 
shoes and bread, the little rogues said, “ They won’t know it.” She 
urged the danger, and they replied, “If it ain’t safe, we kin come 
down agin.” To her climax, the terror of the police, they responded 
that “perlecemans don’t leave they beat to go into new buildings,” 
and that she was the very one to stay below and watch. She could 
have some flowers to sell, and would not be taken up. 

This was conclusive to Willie, and, perforce, was so to his devoted 
little sister. 

Sunday night came, starlight but dark, and, by the time the crowd, 
which is always thin on Sunday, was reduced by the lateness of the 
hour, the four adventurers had found out the locality of the night- 
watch, on the front and back streets, and were safe in the shadow of 
the basement brickwork. That once achieved, they concluded to take 
the flower-girl with them, and all four began the ascent of the steep 
and perilous ladders. This was bad enough in daylight, but worse in 
the dark, amid the pitfalls of loose lumber and scattered masonry. 
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At last they were all safe on the top of the building, only to meet a 
new difficulty. There was a trap-door, as they had supposed, but so 
securely fastened as to defy all efforts to raise it. The flat tin of the 
roof was not more impervious. 

The building, however, ran through from street to street, and, as 
the central part would be almost dark, if only dependent for light from 
the street windows, there was the usual remedy. An opening like a 
great well led from the roof to the basement, and light went down 
and rain was kept out by a skylight of large panes of glass. Other 
and thicker glass intervened between the first and second floors and 
the basement ; but that was three stories below. 

To break and remove a pane of the glass of the skylight, and make 
an opening large enough for a small boy, was easily and quickly done. 
But that only made a hole over a dark gulf of unknown depth. 

Probably, if there is any thing which a New-York street-boy is 
afraid of, that something is not yet discovered ; and so they were not 
afraid of the chasm beneath them. They knew that the most of stores 
only protected such holes by a railing, breast-high from the floor, and 
they took this for an average store. 

John was the oldest and strongest, a boy of about twelve years. 
He let himself down by the hands, and hung suspended. Then he 
gave his body a swinging motion as a preparation for the leap, and, 
without a thought how to get back, he let go. With a slight jar he 
safely cleared the opening, and landed on his feet on the floor beyond. 
Pete next made the attempt, and was equally successful. As Susan’s 
dress did not suit for such a feat, she was not to try it. Her brother 
came next, and again she begged him to give it up and go home; but 
his pride and boyish reputation were at stake, and he let himself down 
for the swing. Then came the leap—he struck the railing, and there 
was a heavy fal!, far below. The sister was with some difficulty per- 
suaded not to follow him in the same way, and then the two who were 
safe hurried down to see if the other was dead. 

The back part of the store, opening on the back street, was used 
for a clothing-store, and a pile of coats on the glass of the second floor 
had broken the fall and saved life. As it was, a leg was broken, and 
he was bruised all over. The larger boy took him on his back, and 
slowly and painfully bore him up the stairs, often pausing to rest. The 
other one succeeded in unbolting the trap-door from the inside, and 
then the little sufferer was laid at his sister’s feet on the high roof. It 
would not do to lose the fruits of the expedition on account of the 
accident, and away the two boys scampered below for the coveted pen- 
knives. An abundance of these were found without venturing to the 
window, and, with pockets distended with treasure, they sought and 
found access to the clothing-store in the rear. 

The department for boys suited them exactly, and the soiled rags 
of the docks were soon exchanged for cloth and velvet, with the full 
glory of buttons. Some things were still lacking. The shoes had 
been left at home, as likely to be in the way; and there were none to 
be had. There were no hats or caps, and they kept the old ones. 
They did not wash their faces. Then the pockets stuck out alarm- 
ingly. 

They were in no hurry, and spent more than an hour at their inves- 
tigation. Susan was in a hurry, for Willie had fainted from pain, and 
might die, for all she knew. It must ever be an unexplained mystery, 
how terror or excitement can lend unnatural strength, and give a child 
the endurance ofa man. She did not pause to question of possibility, 
but began the task of carrying a boy, almost as large and heavy as 
herself, down the ladders that were so difficult alone and unen- 
cumbered. How she succeeded, often requiring one hand for a guide, 
while she held him with the other, avoiding the pitfalls, walking on 
the open timber, saving him from hurt as much as possible, and not 
saving herself at all—this she could not have explained to herself or 
to others. Yet, by the time the two others had finished their rob- 
bery and were at the top of the ladders, she was at the bottom, and 
resting, sick and half-conscious, beside her insensible brother. As 
they came down and called her, she was not able to answer, and they 
passed on. A policeman was on the sidewalk as they emerged and 
undertook to pass him with the air of well-bred city boys. Probably 
it was overdone. Then the glossy clothes and full array of buttons 
did not exactly correspond with the bare feet, old hats, and dirty faces. 
There was a brief chase, and then both were marched off under arrest. 
‘The result of all the labor and peril was hard labor in the shoe factory 
of the House of Refuge, up the river. 

Susan knew from the noise what had happened, and the absence 





of the policeman was her chance. Again her arms enfolded her 
brother, and soon she was across the street and into the narrower one 
which led to her home. The boy became conscious, and began to 
groan ; but a whisper of the danger hushed that, and she toiled on, 
avoiding the lamp-light when she could, resting often from necessity, 
and fancying the flat cap and long coat of the police in every shadow. 
Of all things, she feared most these representatives of the law. A 
greater fear in that it was vague and not defined or limited. At last, 
one did come up the street; but she cowered in the shadow of a door- 
step, and he passed her in the darkness. Another was at a corner, 
and they had to wait many long minutes before he went away. No 
part of the stolen property was with them, and she was glad of that. 
Still she avoided arrest. Prison or hospital—it was all one to them. 
The street was liberty, and beggars were free. 

At last came the darkness and filth and smell of the alley-way— 
worse than the hospital or prison to others, but home and safety to 
them. The mother was sober, and there were a bed and a doctor be- 
fore daylight. 

Susie was not afraid of the ladies of the Mission, and the next 
morning early she had told them the whole story. No one doubted it; 
and if they had, the bruised and half-dead boy, and the report of the 
robbery in the morning papers of the next day, was proof enough. 

The little sister was sore and exhausted, so as scarcely to be able 
to walk, but insisted on being the nurse. As there was little prospect 
of income from the boy for many months to come, and as his condi- 
tion and the act which led to it was a lesson on the perils of the 
streets, the mother was persuaded to let both children be sheltered 
from the out-door temptations within the walls of the Mission. 

Poor Willie had a hard time of it, as some of his injuries were in- 
ternal; but his soul and his body were nursed at the same time, and 
knowledge of sin with repentance grew with his returning strength. 
It is hard for those who know Bible truths so well, to understand how 
utterly ignorant children can be, who hear Sabbath bells and see open 
churches from birth. It was hard for Willie to understand why little 
Susan could not go out and steal an apple from the nearest stand for 
him, while he was sick ; and harder still for pious people to under- 
stand that he knew no better. He certainly knew that stealing was 
punished, but failure of success in begging had also been, and he 
knew of as little reason for one as for the other. The two other boys, 
who were arrested, had to guess at morals from the tender mercies of 
the State House of Correction ; but the little boy who was saved by 
his sister, and the sister who saved him, have comfortable homes amid 
the green prairies of the West. 

Both would blush to-day, did any one there know that they had 
once been little burglars. 





HUNTING THE ORANG-UTAN IN BORNEO. 
NE of my chief objects in coming to stay at Siminjon was to see 
the orang-utan (or great man-like ape of Borneo) in his native 
haunts, to study his habits, and obtain good specimens of the different 
varieties and species of both sexes, and of the adult and young animals. 
In all these objects I succeeded beyond my expectations, and will now 
give some account of my experience in hunting the orang-utan, or 
“ mias,” as it is called by the natives; and as this name is short, and 
easily pronounced, I shall generally use it in preference to Simia saty- 
rus, or orang-utan. 

Just a week after my arrival at the mines, I first saw a mias. I 
was out collecting insects, not more than a quarter of a mile from the 
house, when I heard a rustling in a tree near, and, looking up, saw 8 
darge red-haired animal moving slowly along, hanging from the branches 
by its arms. It passed on from tree to tree till it was lost in the 
jungle, which was so swampy that I could not follow it. This mode 
of progression was, hawever very unusual, and is more characteristic 
of the hylobates than of the orang. I suppose there was some in- 
dividual peculiarity in this animal, or the nature of the trees just in this 
place rendered it the most easy mode of progression. 

About a fortnight afterward I heard that one was feeding in a tree 
in the swamp just below the house, and, taking my gun, was fortunate 
enough to find it in the same place. As soon as I approached, it tried 
to conceal itself among the foliage; but I got a shot ag it, and the 
second barrel caused it to fall down almost dead, the two balls having 
entered the body. This was a male, about half-grown, being scarcely 
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three feet high. On April 26th, I was out shooting with two Dyaks, 
when we found another about the same size. 
did not seem much hurt, and immediately climbed up the nearest tree, 
when I fired, and it again fell, with a broken arm and a wound in the 
body. The two Dyaks now ran up to it, and each seized hold of a 
hand, telling me to cut a pole, and they would secure it. But although 
one arm was broken and it was only a half-grown animal, it was too 
strong for these young savages, drawing them up toward its mouth 
notwithstanding all their efforts, so that they were again obliged to 
let go, or they would have been seriously bitten. It now began 
climbing up the tree again; and, to avoid trouble, I shot it through 
the heart. 

Only four days afterward some Dyaks saw another mias near the 
same place, and came to tell 
me. We found it to be a 
rather large one, very high 
up on a tall tree. At the 
second shot it fell rolling 
over, but almost immediate- 
ly got up again and began 
toclimb. At a third shot 
it fell dead. This was also 
a full-grown female, and, 
while preparing to carry it 
home, we found a young one 
face downward in the bog. 
This little creature was only 
about a foot long, and had 
evidently been hanging to its 
mother when she first fell. 
Luckily it did not appear to 
have been wounded, and af- 
ter we had cleaned the mud 
out of its mouth it began 
to cry out, and seemed quite 
strong and active. While 
earrying it home it got its 
hands in my beard, and 
grasped so tightly that I had 
great difficulty in getting 
free, for the fingers are 
habitually bent inward at 
the last joint so as to form 
complete hooks. At this 
time it had not a single 
tooth, but a few days after- 
ward it cut its two lower 
front teeth. Unfortunately, 
Ihad no milk to give it, as 
neither Malays, Chinese, nor 
Dyaks ever use the article, 
and I in vain inquired for 
any female animal that could 
suckle my little infant. I 
was therefore obliged to give 
it rice-water from a bottle 
with a quill in the cork, 
which after a few trials it 
learned to suck very well. 
This was very meagre diet, 
and the little creature did not 


It fell at the first shot, but | 


took it out and carried it to the spout, when it immediately became 
quiet, although it would wince a little at the first rush of the cold 
water and make ridiculously wry faces while the stream was running 
over its head. It enjoyed the wiping and rubbing dry amazingly, and 


| when I brushed its hair seemed to be perfectly happy, lying quite still 


with its arms and legs stretched out while I thoroughly brushed the 
long hair of its back and arms. For the first few days it clung desper- 
ately with all four hands to whatever it could lay hold of, and I had 
to be careful to keep my beard out of its way, as its fingers clutched 
hold of hair more tenaciously than any thing else, and it was impossible 
to free myself without assistance. When restless, it would struggle 


| about with its hands up in the air trying to find something to take 


Orang-Utan attacked by Dyaks. 


thrive well on it, although I added sugar and cocoa-nut milk occasion- | 


ally, to make it more nourishing. When I put my finger in its mouth 
it sucked with great vigor, drawing in its cheeks with all its might in 
the vain effort to extract some milk, and only after persevering a 
long time would it give up in disgust, and set up a scream very like 
that of a baby in similar circumstances. 


When handled or nursed, it was very quiet and contented, but | 
| Charley to bring all the ammunition after me as soon as possible. The 


when laid down by itself would invariably cry; and for the first few 
nights was very restless and noisy. I fitted up a little box for a cradle, 
with a soft mat for it to lie upon, which was changed and washed 
every day ; and I soon found it necessary to wash the little mias as 
well. After I had done so a few timeg, it came to like the operation, 
and as soon as it was dirty would begin crying, and not leave off till I 


hold of, and, when it had got a bit of stick or rag in two or three of 
its hands, seemed quite hap- 
py. For want of something 
else, it would often seize its 
own feet, and after a time it 
would constantly cross its 
arms and grasp with each 
hand the long hair that grew 
just below the opposite 

* shoulder. 

After five weeks it cut 
its two upper front teeth, 
but in all this time it had 
not grown the least bit, re- 
maining both in size and 
weight the same as when I 
first procured it. This was 
no doubt owing to the want 
of milk or other equally 
nourishing food. Rice-water, 
rice, and biscuits were but a 
poor substitute, and the ex- 
pressed milk of the cocoa- 
nut which I sometimes gave 
it did not quite agree with 
its stomach. To this I im- 
puted an attack of diar- 
rhea from which the poor 
little creature suffered great- 
ly, but a small dose of cas- 
tor-oil operated well, and 
cured it. A week or two af- 
terward it was again taken 
ill, and this time more se- 
riously. The symptoms were 
exactly those of intermittent 
fever, accompanied by wa- 
tery swellings on the feet 
and head. It lost all ap- 
petite for its food, and, after 
lingering for a week a most 
pitiable object, died, after 
being in my possession near- 
ly three months. Exactly 
a week after I had caught 
this interesting little animal 
I succeeding in shooting 
a full-grown male orang- 
utan. I had just come 
when Charles * rushed in out 


home from an entomologizing excursion 
| of breath with running and excitement, and exclaimed, interrupted by 
gasps, “ Get the gun, sir—be quick—such a large mias!” “ Where is 
it?” I asked, taking hold of my gun as I spcke, which happened luckily 
| to have one barrel loaded with ball. “ Close by, sir—on the path to the 


mines—he can’t get away.” Two Dyaks chanced to be in the house at 
the time, so I called them to accompany me, and started off, telling 


path from our clearing to the mines led along the side of the hill a 
little way up its slope, and parallel with it at the foot a wide opening 
had been made for a road, in which several Chinamen were working, 





* Charles Allen, an English lad of sixteen, accompanied me as an assistant. 
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so that the animal could not escape into the swampy forest below 
without descending to cross the road or ascending to get round the 
clearings. We walked cautiously along, not making the least noise, 
and listening attentively for any sound which might betray the pres- 
ence of the mias, stopping at intervals to gaze upward. Charley 
soon joined us at the place where he had seen the creature, and, having 
taken the ammunition and put a bullet in the other barrel, we dispersed 
a little, feeling sure that it must be somewhere near, as it had probably 
descended the hill, and would not be likely to return again. After a 
short time I heard a very slight rustling sound overhead, but on gazing 
up could see nothing. I moved about in every direction to get a full 
view into every part of the tree under which I had been standing, 
when I again heard the same noise, but louder, and saw the leaves 
shaking as if caused by the motion of some heavy animal which moved 
off to an adjoining tree. I immediately shouted for all of them to 
come up and try and get a view, so as to allow me to have a shot. 
This was not an easy matter, as the mias had a knack of selecting 
places with dense foliage beneath. Very soon, however, one of the 
Dyaks called me and pointed upward, and on looking I saw a great red 
hairy body, and a huge black face gazing down from a great height, as 
if wanting to know what was making such a disturbance below. I in- 
stantly fired, and he made off at once, so that I could not then tell 
whether I had hit him. 

He now moved very rapidly and very noiselessly, for so large an 
animal, so I told the Dyaks to follow and keep him in sight while I 
loaded. The jungle was here full of large angular fragments of rock 
from the mountain above, and thick with hanging and twisted creep- 
ers. Running, climbing, and creeping among these, we came up with 
the creature on the top of a high tree near the road, where the China- 
men had discovered him, and were shouting their astonishment with 
open mouth: “Ya Ya, Tuan; orang-utan, Tuan,” Seeing that he 
could not pass here without descending, he turned up again toward the 
hill, and I got two shots, and following quickly had two more by the 
time he had again reached the path ; but he was always more or less 
concealed by foliage, and protected by the large branch on which he 
was walking. Once while loading I had a splendid view of him, mov- 
ing along a large limb of a tree in a semi-erect posture, and showing 
him to be an animal of the largest size. At the path, he got on to one 
of the loftiest trees in the forest, and we could see one leg hanging down 
useless, having been broken bya ball. He now fixed himself in a fork, 
where he was hidden by thick foliage, and seemed disinclined to move. 
I was afraid he would remain and die in this position, and as it was 
nearly evening I could not have got the tree cut down that day. I 
therefore fired again, and he then moved off, and going up the hill was 
obliged to get on to some lower trees, on the branches of one of 
which he fixed himself in such a position that he could not fall, and lay 
all in a heap, as if dead, or dying. 

I now wanted the Dyaks to go up and cut off the branch he was 
resting on, but they were afraid, saying he was not dead, and would 
come and attack them. We then shook the adjoining tree, pulled the 
hanging creepers, and did all we could to disturb him, but without effect, 
so I thought it best to send for two Chinamen with axes to cut down 
the tree. While the messenger was gone, however, one of the Dyaks 
took courage and climbed toward him, but the mias did not wait for 
him to get near, moving off to another tree, where he got on to a dense 
mass of branches and creepers, which almost completely hid him from 
our view. The tree was luckily a small one, so when:the axes came 
we soon had it cut through ; but it was so held up by jungle ropes and 
climbers to adjoining trees that it only fell into a sloping position: 
The mias did not move, and I began to fear that after all we should 
not get him, as it was near evening, and half a dozen more trees would 
have to be cut down before the one he was on would fall. As a last 
resource we all began pulling at the creepers, which shook the tree 
very much, and, after a few minutes, when we had almost given up all 
hopes, down he came with a crash and a thud like the fall of a giant. 
And he was a giant, his head and body being full as large as a man’s. 
He was of the kind called by the Dyaks “ Mias Chappan,” or “ Mias 
Pappan,” which has the skin of the face broadened out to a ridge or 
fold at each side. His outstretched arms measured seven feet three 
inches across, and his height, measuring fairly from the top of the 
head to the heel, was four feet two inches. The body just below the 
arms was three feet two inches round, and was quite as long as a 
man’s, the legs being exceedingly short in proportion. On examina- 


tion we found he had been dreadfully wounded. Both legs were bro- | 





ken, one hip-joint and the root of the spine completely shattered, and 
two bullets were found flattened in his neck and jaws! Yet he was 
still alive when he fell. The two Chinamen carried him home tied to 
a pole, and I was occupied, the whole of the next day, preparing the 
skin and boiling the bones to make a perfect skeleton, which are now 
preserved in the Museum at Derby. 

About ten days after this, on June 4th, some Dyaks came to tell 
us that the day before a mias had nearly killed one of their compan- 
ions. A few miles down the river there is a Dyak house, and the in- 
habitants saw a large orang feeding on the young shoots of a palm by 
the river-side. On being alarmed he retreated toward the jungle which 
was close by, and a number of the men, armed with spears and chop- 
pers, ran out to intercept him. The man who was in front tried to 
run his spear through the animal’s body, but the mias seized it in his 
hands, and in an instant got hold of the man’s arm, which he seized 
in his mouth, making his teeth meet in the flesh above the elbow, 
which he tore and lacerated in a dreadful manner. Had not the others 
been close behind, the man would have been more seriously injured, 
if not killed, as he was quite powerless ; but they soon destroyed the 
creature with their spears and choppers. The man remained ill for a 
long time, and never fully recovered the use of his arm. 

Three days after I had shot this one and lost it, Charles found 
three small orangs feeding together. We had a long chase after them, 
and had a good opportunity of seeing how they make their way from 
tree to tree, by always choosing those limbs whose branches are inter- 
mingled with those of some other tree, and then grasping several of 
the small twigs together before they venture to swing themselves 
across. Yet they do this so quickly and certainly, that they make 
way among the trees at the rate of full five or six miles an hour, as we 
had continually to run to keep up withthem. One of these we shot and 
killed, but it remained high up in the fork of a tree; and, as young 
animals are of comparatively little interest, I did not have the tree cut 
down to get it. 

The orang-utan is known to thhabit Sumatra and Borneo, and there 
is every reason to believe that it is confined to these two great islands, 
in the former of which, however, it seems to be much more rare. In 
Borneo it has a wide range, inhabiting many districts on the south- 
west, southeast, northeast, and northwest coasts, but appears to be 
chiefly confined to the low and swampy forests. 

It is a singular and very interesting sight to watch a mias making 
his way leisurely through the forest. He walks deliberately along 
some of the larger branches, in the semi-erect attitude which the great 
length of his arms and the shortness of his legs cause him naturally 
to assume; and the disproportion between these limbs is increased by 
his walking on his knuckles, not on the palm of the hand as we should 
do. He seems always to choose those branches which intermingle 
with an adjoining tree, on approaching which he stretches out his 
long arms, and, seizing the opposing boughs, grasps them together 
with both hands, seems to try their strength, and then deliberately 
swings himself across to the next branch, on which he walks along as 
before. He never jumps or springs, or even appears to hurry himself, 
and yet manages to get along almost as quickly as a person can 
run throzgh the forest beneath. The long and powerful arms are 
of the greatest use to the animal, enabling it to climb easily up the 
loftiest trees, to seize fruits and young leaves from slender boughs 
which will not bear its weight, and to gather leaves and branches 
with which to form its nest. It forms a peculiar nest when wounded, 
and it uses a similar one to sleep on almost every night. This is 
placed low down, however, on a small tree not more than from 
twenty to fifty feet from the ground, probably because it is warmer 
and less exposed to wind than higher up. Each mias is said to 
make a fresh one for himself every night; but I should think that is 
hardly probable, or their remains would be much more abundant; 
for, though I saw several about the coal-mines, there must have 
been many orangs about every day, and in a year their deserted nests 
would become very numerous. The Dyaks say that, when it is very 
wet, the mias covers himself over with leaves of pandanus, or large 
ferns, which has perhaps led to the story of his making a hut in the 
trees. 

The orang does not leave his bed till the sun has well risen, and 
has dried up the dew upon the leaves. He feeds all through the 
middle of the day, but seldom returns to the same tree two days 
running. They do not seem much alarmed at man, as they often 
‘stared down upon me for several minutes, and then only moved away 
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slowly to an adjacent tree. After seeing one, I have often had to 
go half a mile or more to fetch my gun, and in nearly every case 
have found it on the same tree, or within a hundred yards, when I 
returned. I never saw two full-grown animals together, but both 
males and females are sometimes accompanied by half-grown young 
ones, while, at other times, three or four young ones were seen in 
company. Their food consists almost exclusively of fruit, with oc- 
casionally leaves, buds, and young shoots. They seem to prefer un- 
ripe fruits, some of which were very sour, others intensely bitter, 
particularly the large red, fleshy arillus of one which seemed an 
especial favorite. In other cases they eat only the small seed of a 
large fruit, and they almost always waste and destroy more than 
they eat, so that there is a continual rain of rejected portions below 
the tree they are feeding on. The durion is an especial favorite, and 
quantities of this delicious fruit are destroyed wherever it grows 
surrounded by forest, but they will not cross clearings to get at them. 
It seems wonderful how the animal can tear open this fruit, the outer 
covering of which is so thick and tough, and closely covered with 
strong conical spines. 
then, making a small hole, tears open the fruit with its powerful 
fingers. 

The mias rarely descends to the ground, except when, pressed by 
hunger, it seeks for succulent shoots by the river-side ; or, in very dry 
weather, has to search after water, of which it generally finds sufficient 
in the hollows of leaves. Once only I saw two half-grown orangs on 
the ground in a dry hollow at the foot of the Simiinjon hill. They 
were playing together, standing erect, and grasping each other by 
the arms. It may be safely stated, however, that the orang never 
walks erect, unless when using its hands to support itself by branches 
overhead or when attacked. Representations of its walking with a 
stick are entirely imaginary. 

The Dyaks all declare that the mias is never attacked by any ani- 
mal in the forest, with two rare exceptions; and the accounts I re- 
ceived of these are so very curious that I give them nearly in the 
words of my informants, old Dyak chiefs, who had lived all their lives 
in the places where the animal is most abundant. The first of whom 
I inquired said: “ No animal is strong enough to hurt the mias, and 
the only creature he ever fights with is the crocodile. When there 
is no fruit in the jungle, he goes to seek food on the banks of the 
river, where there are plenty of young shoots that he likes, and fruits 
that grow close to the water. Then the crocodile sometimes tries to 
seize him, but the mias gets upon him, and beats him with his hands 
and feet, and tears him and kills him.” He added that he had once 
seen such a fight, and that he believes that the mias is always the 
victor. 

My next informant was the Orang Kaya, or chief of the Balow 
Dyaks, on the Simiinjon River. He said: “ The mias has no enemies ; 
no animals dare attack it but the crocodile and the python. He always 
kills the crocodile by main strength, standing upon it, pulling open its 
jaws, and ripping up its throat. If a python attacks a mias, he 
seizes it with his hands, and then bites it, and soon kills it. The 
mias is very strong; there is no animal in the jungle so strong as he.” 





RUSSIAN POPULAR LEGENDS. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


+ ee feeling with which Russian peasants regard the devil is a 
strange compound of horror and something approaching sym- 

They believe in him religiously, but the terrible idea they 
ought to have of him appears to have been considerably modified by 


pathy. 


their natural kindliness and their keen sense of humor. Now and 
then even an almost friendly sentiment may be traced in the allusions 
to him contained in the popular legends. In one of them, for in- 
stance, a little devil robs a peasant of the bread he had intended for 
his dinner. Coming to the spot where he had left the loaf, the peas- 
ant finds it has vanished. “Here’s a wonder!” says the moujik, 
“Tve seen nobody, and yet some one has taken my bread. Well, good 
luck to him! I dare say I shall not starve.” The little devil goes and 
tells Satan, who feels uncomfortable at the idea of a man having been 
robbed who not only does not curse the thief, but even wishes him 
good luck. So he tells the inferior demon to go back and work for 
the peasant, so as to recompense him for the loss of his bread. The 


‘ demon returns and manages so well that the peasant becomes a pros- | 


It probably bites off a few of these first, and | 





perdus agriculturist.. From such stories as these it seems as if the 
devil was supposed sometimes to assist the honest and sober, but he 
has the character of being always on the lookout for drunkards and 
ever ready to do them a bad turn. In one of the stories a man is de- 
scribed as being so poor that he is driven to take to sorcery. This 
brings him much into contact with devils, and he becomes on very 
friendly terms with them. Eventually he seeks a wife for his son 
amongst them, and they offer him a young female drunkard whom 
they have carried off to live with them. He accepts the proposal, but 
at the wedding-feast he hears Satan condemn a disobedient devil to 
the “gossip’s bedstead.” ‘“ What is that?” inquires the peasant. 
“ It’s a bedstead,” is the reply, “ intended for us devils and for all who 
have any thing to do with us. It’s all on fire, and it goes running 
round and round on wheel.” On hearing this, the peasant turns 
pious on the spot, and repents him of his unholy practices. 
But-perhaps the most curious of the stories of this class is that of 
“The Blacksmith and the Devil.” There was once a blacksmith who 
was greatly struck by the figure of the devil—jet black, with horns 
and tail—as it appeared in the picture of the Last Judgment which 
hung in the village church. So he hired an artist to paint just such a 
devil for him on the doors of his smithy; and, every day, before be- 
ginning his work, he used to look. at it and say, “ Good-day, fellow- 
countryman!” At the end of ten years he died and was succeeded 
by his son, who never would say a civil word to the devil. On the 
contrary, he branded the image on the door every morning, and spat 
in its face on every church-festival. The devil bore this for a long 
time, but at the end of three years he could stand it no more. So he 
took the form of a youth and offered himself as a journeyman to the 
blacksmith, who accepted his services and soon found them invalu- 
able. A month passed by, and one day the journeyman found him- 
self alone in the smithy, just as an old lady came by in her carriage. 
Immediately he began crying aloud in the street, “ There’s a new busi- 
ness set up here ; old people can be made young.” The next moment 
the old lady was in the smithy, asking how much the process cost. 
“Two hundred rubles,” was the reply. “There, take the money, and 
make me young again.” So the devil took the money, and sent the 
old lady’s coachman in quest of a bath of milk. Meanwhile he seized 
the old lady by the feet with his pincers, and dropped her into the fur- 
nace, where she was burned up, so that only her bones remained. 
These he threw into the milk when it arrived, and three minutes after- 
ward the old lady emerged from the bath—alive, and young, and beau- 
tiful. The first thing she did on arriving at home was to send her 
husband to be made young also. The old gentleman went to the 
smithy and found the proprietor there alone, for the journeyman had 
disappeared. The blacksmith was naturally astonished at being de- 
sired to make the seigneur young again; but, when the process em- 
ployed by his journeyman had been explained to him, he thought he 
might as well subject the old gentleman to it, especially as he was 
threatened with punishment if he refused to do so. So he placed him 


_on the fire and consumed all but his bones, and these he flung into the 


bath of milk. But nothing came of these proceedings; the milk re- 
mained untroubled, and no old gentleman made his appearance either 
old or young. Down came the lady in her carriage after a time to 
ask, “ Will my husband soon be ready?” When she heard what had 
taken place, she ordered her husband’s murderer to be hanged at 
once. Immediately a gibbet was prepared, and the blacksmith was on 
his way to execution, when the journeyman suddenly reappeared. Go- 
ing up to his unfortunate master, he made known who he really was, 
and then offered to set every thing right again if the blacksmith 
would promise to treat him respectfully for the future. A bargain was 
struck on the spot. The journeyman performed some mystical cere- 
monies over the milk, and the old seigneur was immediately restored 
to life, youth, and beauty. The lady was satisfied, and the smith was 
released. From that day forward he never ventured to maltreat the 
devil’s picture in any way whatever, 

One of the strangest characteristics of the Russian peasant is that, 
while he has the profoundest reverence for his religion, he very often 
has but little for its ministers. He is ready enough to bow down to 
the ground before a priest, but it is the office he reveres, and not the 
man. The ordinary Greek pope possesses little of the personal influ- 
ence which the Roman priest generally enjoys, and even the prelates 
of his church do not always strike any great awe into the mind of 
the moujik, devout as he really is, and ever delighted to receive their 
benediction. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising to find 
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ecclesiastics described in yery uncomplimentary.terms in the stories 
which best please the common people in Russia. Here is a good 
specimen of the satires on priests, one which was found current, 
with slight variations, in different provinces: A certain pope served 
St. Nicholas for many years, but at last he found himself on the brink 
of starvation. So he tied all the church-keys together, and soundly 
thumped his patron’s picture with them. Then he left the church, 
and wandered away where chance led him. After a time he met 
an old man, and agreed to become his companion. When they halted 
at night, it appeared that the pope had some biscuits with him, and 
the old man had two consecrated loaves. So the pope proposed 
they should first eat the loaves and then the biscuits. The old 
man consented, but it turned out that the loaves were miraculous, 
for they did not diminish, although the two companions supped 
heartily off them. This greatly astonished the pope, and, in the 
middle of the night, he got up and stole them. When the old 
man awoke and found his loaves had gone, he accused the pope of 
stealing them ; but the thief denied any knowledge of the theft, and 
the old man put up quietly with his loss. The two companions con- 
tinued their journey, and eventually came to a country where the king 
had a daughter who was so ill that he had promised great riches to 
any one who could cure her. The old man went with the pope to the 
king, said that he and his friend were foreign doctors, and undertook 
to cure the princess. So the invalid was handed over to him, and he 
took a sharp knife and cut her into little pieces, apparently without 
hurting her, for she uttered no cry. Then he washed the fragments in 
water, and afterward put them together and breathed on them. And, 
after he had breathed on them three times, the princess came to life, 
all safe and sound. The king was delighted, and offered the two doc- 
tors as much gold and silver as they liked. The old man took only a 
handful, but the pope stowed away as much as he could possibly 
carry. After a time the two companions came to another country, in 
which the king’s daughter lay ill. But this time the greedy pope 
thought he would perform the cure alone, and reap all the reward. So 
he went to the palace, and obtained leave to operate on the princess. 
But, when he began to cut her into little bits, she screamed terribly, and 
continued to do so in spite of hisremonstrances. At last, however, he 
succeeded in cutting her up, but, when he tried to bring her back to 
life, he failed utterly. So when the king came to look for his daugh- 
ter, and found her turned into minced meat, he ordered the impostor 
to be hanged. When on his way to the scaffold, the pope was met by 
the old man. “Help me, old man!” he cried. “Who stole my 
loaves?” said the old man. “Not I, Heaven help me!” replied the 
pope. When he was mounting the steps he was again asked by the 
old man, “ Who stole my loaves?” “ Not I, Heaven help me!” was 
again his reply. As they put the noose round his neck, he a third 
time heard the question, “Who stole my loaves?” and he still re- 
plied, “ Not I, Heaven help me!” Then the old man besought the 
king to postpone the execution, promising to cure the princess him- 
self. The king consented, and the old man soon produced the princess 
in perfect health, whereupon the king was so delighted, that he not 
only pardoned the pope, but gave him much gold and silver. “ Let us 
go and divide our money,” said the old man. So they went away, and 
presently they stopped, and put all their gains together. These the 
old man divided into three portions. “ Why so?” said the pope; 
“there are only two of us. For whom is the third heap?” “That is 
for him who stole my loaves!” said the old man. “I stole them,” in- 
stantly exclaimed the pope. “There are the two portions for you, 
then, and take mine too. Go and serve faithfully in your parish ; don’t 
be greedy ; and don’t thump Nicholas with the keys.” Thus spake 
the old man, and suddenly vanished. 

It is generally St. Nicholas who comes to the aid of the distressed, 
sometimes assisting them even at the expense of a brother saint. In 
one of these legends, for instance, he is described as walking with the 
prophet Elijah through the fields of a peasant who held the saint in 
great reverence, but treated the prophet with marked disrespect. 
Elijah observes that he is going to punish the fellow soundly. So 
Nicholas privately warns the peasant, who, by the saint’s advice, sells 
the crop as it stands to the priest of Elijah’s church. A few days 
later, Elijah points with glee to the peasant’s ruined crop—Elijah, as 
the peasants are well aware, directs the storms, the sound of the 
thunder being caused by the rumble of his fiery chariot, and the light- 
ning by its blaze. Then Nicholas tells him that it is his own priest 
who has suffered, not the peasant. Elijah is sorry, and says he will 





make the crop twice as good as before. Nicholas tells the peasant, who 
cancels the bargain with the priest, paying back half the purchase- 
money. Elijah soon after shows to Nicholas with delight the waving 
crop on the peasant’s land. Then Nicholas tells him that his priest 
has no longer any interest in the matter. Elijah is very angry, and 
threatens some terrible reprisals, the nature of which he will not dis. 
close. Nicholas perceives the matter is becoming serious, so he ad- 
vises the peasant to get reconciled with the angry prophet. The next 
day, as the holy companions are walking along, they meet the peasant, 
who is carrying two candles—one very big, the other very small. 
“What have you got there?” asks Nicholas, pretending not to know. 
“ Why, I’ve got a ruble candle for Elijah the prophet,” says the peas- 
ant; “he’s been so good tome. The hail ruined my crop, but he has 
managed to make it twice as good as it was at first; and I’ve got a 
kopeck candle, too, for Nicholas.” This pleased Elijah so much that 
he gave up all idea of punishing the peasant, who, on his ‘side, ever 
after honored the prophet’s day as well as the saint’s. 

We are approaching the limits of our allotted space, and several 
of the stories we had marked for extraction still remain unnoticed. 
One of the most striking of these is “ The Soldier and Death,” which 
has many points in common with corresponding German traditions. 
A soldier, who had served for five-and-twenty years without getting 
his discharge, deserted. And, as he went, he met the Lord, to whom 
he told his story. Then the Lord said, “ As thou hast served faithfully 
for five-and-twenty years, enter into Paradise.” So the soldier went 
into Paradise, and at first he was delighted, but, after a time, he 
went up to the Holy Fathers, and asked, “ Do they sell tobocco here?” 
“ How, soldier, tobacco ? this is Paradise.” The soldier held his peace, 
and went back and walked about Paradise. Then he returned a second 
time to the Holy Fathers, and asked, “Is there any one near here 
who sells brandy?” “ Ah, soldier, how could there be brandy here? 
This is Paradise, the kingdom of heaven.” “ What sort of Paradise is 
this? neither tobacco nor brandy!” said the soldier, and walked out 
of Paradise. Then the Lord sent him into Hell, and, as soon as he 
got there, he called for brandy and tobacco. So the devils brought him 
a pipe and half a bottle of spirit of peppermint, and he smoked and 
drank and enjoyed himself, saying, “This is Paradise indeed!” But, 
after a little time, the devils began to annoy him terribly. So he made 
a long wand, and began measuring, first one way, and then the other. 
“ What are you about, soldier?” asked the devils. ‘“Can’t you see? 
I am going to build a monastery.” Then the prince of the devils was 
frightened, and desired to get rid of him, but didn’t know how. At 
last, however, he seized a little devil, skinned him, and made a drum 
out of his skin. Then he stood just outside the gates of Hell, and 
beat the alarm on the drum. The soldier came running out at once, 
and the devils immediately slammed the doors to, and shut him out. 
So the soldier went back to the Lord, and obtained the post of a sen- . 
try. While he was on guard, Death came to the gates, in quest of 
orders. The soldier went in to ask the Lord, and was told to com- 
mand Death to go about killing the old people for three years. But, 
the soldier thought of his aged parents, and told Death to go and kill 
the old trees for three years. Death went away to carry out this un- 
expected order, weeping bitterly. At the end of the appointed time, 
she returned, and was again tricked by the soldier, who sends her back 
to the forest. This occurred three times, and, when Death reappeared, 
was so reduced, that she could scarcely drag herself along. Then, at 
last, she obtained an interview with the Lord, who ordered the soldier 
to carry her for nine years on his shoulders, The story goes on to de- 
scribe a number of other tricks played off on Death by the soldier be- 
fore he succumbed to her himself. 

One more story, and we will conclude. A certain toper dies, and 
his soul flies up to Paradise, and begins knocking at the gates. Then 
the apostle Peter comes to see who is there, and orders the noisy ap- 
plicant to be off, saying, that perpetual torments are reserved for 
drunkards like him. But the toper bids the saint to remember how he 
denied his Master, and adds, “If it hadn’t been for your tears and re- 
pentance, you wouldn’t be now in Paradise—but I always drank on all 
holydays, and, at each gulp, I blessed the name of the Lord, and never 
denied Him.” So St. Peter retires disconcerted. The next day @ 
similar scene takes place, only, this time, it is David who comes to the 
gate, and him the toper discomfits by bidding him remember how he 
had served Uriah. On the third day the toper returns to the gate, and 
is met by St. John the Evangelist, who wishes to consign him to un- 
quenchable fire. But the toper says, “Oh, my Lord John the Evan- ' 
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gelist, didn’t you write in your Gospel that we should love one an- 
other? but now you hate me, and won’t let me livein Paradise. Either 
deny your own handwriting, or else tear that leaf, which you wrote 
yourself, out of the book.” On hearing this, St. John goes away and 
tells St. Peter to let that man enter into Paradise. 

The specimens we have here given will be sufficient to convey some 
idea of the branch of folk-lore to which the Russian legends belong. 
Before very many years have elapsed they will probably, for the most 
part, have died out of the rustic mind, and will be treasured up only 
by the learned. The Russian peasant is still sufficiently superstitious, 
but he is beginning to evince a desire to emerggfrom that state of 
total ignorance which, in other days, favored growth of various 
strange forms of belief, generally grotesque, but sometimes dignified 
by a touch of poetry and pathos. With the progress of that enlight- 
enment by which it is to be hoped that Russia is about to benefit, the 
unsubstantial figures in which morbid forms of faith found apparent 
embodiment will naturally fade away and disappear. Then such 
stories as those we have quoted will possess an added interest, serving, 
as they will, to illustrate the state of popular belief in Russia in those 
dark ages of her history when her common people were little better 
than slaves, and the religion of the masses was a somewhat heathenish 
form of Christianity. 





LETTERS OF BISMARCK TO HIS WIFE. 


HE second volume of the so-called “ Bismarck Book,” a 
very clever biography of the illustrious Prussian premier, 
by George Hesekiel, for which Bismarck himself furnished most 
of the materials, and the first volume of which achieved, a few 
months ago, a great popularity in Germany, will be published 
this spring in Berlin. It will contain a number of letters writ- 
ten by Count Bismarck to his wife, some of which we are now* 
enabled to lay before our readers. We believe these letters, 
which Bismarck penned in the year 1852, during a diplomatic 
mission to the imperial court at Buda-Pesth, will excite the 
more interest as they show us the great Prussian statesman in 
an entirely new light—that of a brilliant and graceful writer, 
evidently endowed with much wit and humor, and a very lively 
and fervid imagination. 


Bismarck to his Wife. 
“ Oren, June 23, 1852. 

“T have just stepped from the steamboat, and do not know how 
to turn to better account the few moments remaining to me, until Hil- 
debrand overtakes me with my luggage, than by sending you a little 
sign of life from this very eastern, but withal very beautiful, part of 
the world. The emperor has been gracious enough to assign to me 
quarters at his palace, and here I am sitting in a spacious arched hall 
at the open window, listening to the sweet evening bells of Pesth. 
The view is perfectly delightful. The palace is situated at a consid- 
erable elevation; underneath me there is, in the first place, the Danube, 
with its splendid chain bridge ; behind it, I see Pesth, and farther on, 
beyond Pesth, the endless plain bathed in a flood of bluish-red evening 
hues. To the left of Pesth, I can look up the Danube; at a great 
distance on my left, that is to say, on the right bank, it is fringed, in 
the first place, by the city of Ofen; then follow mountains, blue and 
bluer, and finally brownish-red, in the evening sky glowing behind 
them. Between the two cities, there lies the broad sheet of water, as 
at Linz, broken by the chain bridge and a wooded island. The jour- 
ney to this city, too—at all events, that from Gran to Pesth—would 
have delighted you. Imagine the Odenwald and Taunus moved close 
together, and the interval between them filled with the water of the 
Danube. The most unpleasant feature of the journey was the sun, 
which was as scorching as if Tokay were to grow on board the steam- 
boat ; and the number of passengers was enormous, but—can you be- 
lieve it —there were among them no English tourists whatever. I 
Suppose they have not yet discovered Hungary. For the rest, there 
were among the passengers plenty of queer-looking fellows—repre- 
sentatives of all Oriental and Occidental nations, dirty ones as well as 
clean ones. My principal fellow-traveller was a very amiable general, 
with whom I sat and smoked almost all the time on the paddle-box. 
I am gradually growing impatient in consequence of Hildebrand’s non- 





arrival ; I am lying in the window, gazing sentimentally at the moon 
and waiting for Hildebrand as eagerly as if he were a dearly-beloved 
sweetheart; for I am longing for—a clean shirt. I wish you were 
here for a few moments, and could now see the glimmering silver mir- 
ror of the Danube, the dark mountains upon the pale-red ground, and 
the countless lights gleaming up from Pesth. As the Hungarians have 
it, you would not sell Vienna, when compared with Buda-Pesth, at a 
very high price. You see, I am also an enthusiastic admirer of fine 
scenery. Hildebrand has arrived at last; I shall now soothe my ex- 
cited blood by means of a cup of tea, and then go to bed. 

“ Last night I got but four hours’ sleep ; but the court consists of 
very early risers, the young emperor always rising already at five; so 
I should be a bad courtier if I should sleep much longer. Therefore, 
with a sidelong glance at a gigantic teapot, and a tempting tray with 
cold meats and preserves which I see is ready for me, I bid you good 
night from this distant place. I wonder where I heard the song which 
I have been thinking of and humming all day long to-day—‘ Over the 
blue mountain, over the white sea-foam, come thou, beloved one, come 
to thy lonely home!’ I do not know who may have sung it to me ‘in* 


auld lang-syne.’ 
“ June Uth. 


“ After sleeping very well, though on a ‘cuneiform’ pillow, I bid 
you good-morning. The whole landscape before me floats in such a 
flood of burning sunlight, that I can hardly look out without getting 
dazzled. Until the time for paying my visits is at hand, I shall sit 
here, breakfasting and smoking, in a very spacious suite of four rooms, 
all of them arched and solidly built. Two of them are about as large 
as our dining-room ; they have walls as thick as those of our house 
at Schoenhausen ; they contain gigantic black-walnut clothes-presses, 
and the furniture is covered with blue silken stuff. On the floor I see 
a profusion of very large black spots, which an imagination more 
heated than mine might take for blood, but which I most decidedly 
declare to be ink; an incredibly awkward and clumsy scribe must have 
lived here, or another Luther may have repeatedly flung large ink- 
stands at the Evil One. 

“A very pleasant old servant in a light-yellow livery assists Hilde- 
brand in waiting on me. For the rest, everybody here is exceedingly 
amiable. In honor of the king’s ambassador, the steamboat sailed 
yesterday under the large Prussian flag; and, thanks to the telegraph, 
a royal equipage was waiting for me at the landing. Do not mention 
it to N. N.; otherwise he would write newspaper articles about it. 
Below I see the queerest and wildest brown figures, with broad- 
brimmed hats and immense trousers, floating on long rafts down the 
Danube. I am sorry that I am no limner; these wild, mustached, 
long-haired faces, with the flashing black eyes, and the picturesque 
drapery hanging around them, I should like to have sketched for 
you, as I saw them all day long yesterday. But now I must close, 
and attend to my visits. I do not know when you will receive these 
lines; I shall probably send to-morrow, or day after to-morrow, a 
courier to Berlin, who may take them along. 

“ In the evening. 

“T have not yet had an opportunity to forward these letters. The 
lights are gleaming up again from Pesth; lightning is flashing in the 
horizon toward the Theiss; but,the sky above us is clear and starlit. 
I have worn my uniform nearly all day; at a private audience I pre- 
sented my credentials to the young sovereign of this country, who 
made a very agreeable impression on me. After dinner the whole 
court made an excursion into the mountains—to the ‘ Beautiful Shep- 
herdess ;’ she has, however, been dead for ever so long; King Mathias 
Corvinus loved her several hundred years ago. We had there—beyond 
the wooded heights, resembling those on the banks of the Neckar— 
a fine view of Ofen, its mountains, and the plain. A national festival 
had attracted thither a concourse of thousands of people; they were 
thronging around the emperor who mingled with them, while they 
cheered him with deafening eljen’s, danced csardas and waltzes, sung, 
played, climbed the trees, and crowded around the members of the 
court. On a grassy slope there had been set a supper-table of about 
twenty covers, which, however, were laid on only one side of the table, 
that the prospect of the forest, castle, city, and plain, might be left 
free. Above us, there were tall beeches, with Hungarians climbing in 
the branches ; behind us, and, moreover, very close by, a crowded, 
surging mass of people ; farther on, buglers playing plaintive airs, and 
singers performing wild gypsy melodies. The illumination, the moon- 
light, the reddish hues left behind by the sun, the torches in the 
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forest—all might have figured, without any change whatever, as a very 
effective scene in a romantic opera. Beside me sat the white-haired 
Archbishop of Gran, the Primate of Hungary, in his "black silken robe 
and red surplice ; on the other side I had a very amiable and elegant 
cavalry officer. The pictare, you see, abounded in contrasts. We 
then rode home in the moonlight, escorted by torch-bearers. Tell 
Mme. de V that her brother is a very amiable man ; what I knew 
of his two sisters caused me to expect this. I just received a tele- 
gram from Berlin, containing only the word ‘ No.’ A momentous word ! 
They have told to me to-day all about the assault which the insur- 
gents made, three years ago, upon this castle, on which occasion the 
gallant General Hentzi and the whole garrison, aftér a marvellously in- 
trepid defence, were put to the sword. The black spots on my floor 
are, in great part, burns; and where I am now writing to you explod- 
ing shells were bobbing around at that time, and there was a terrible 
hand-to-hand fight on the smoking ruins. It was not until a few weeks 
since that the castle was fitted up again for the reception of the young 
emperor. Now, every thing up here is very quiet and comfortable; I 
‘hear only the ticking of a large clock and the distant roll of carriages 
below. I hope angels may be watching over you; as for me, a gren- 
adier wth a busby on his head is performing that duty; I see six inches 
of his bayonet, at two arms’ lengths, protruding above my window- 
board. He stands on the terrace above the Danube, and is probably 
thinking of his ‘ Nanni.’ 
“ SzoLNOK, June 27, 1852. 

“In our atlases you will find a map of Hungary, and on it the 
Theiss River; and, if you will follow that up to its source, beyond 
Szegedin, you will see a place named Szolnok. I rode, yesterday, on 
the cars from Pesth to Alberti-Josa, where a Prince W , who is 
married to a Princess of M , has his headquarters. I waited upon 
the princess, in order to be able to inform how she was doing. 
The place is situated on the edge of the Hungarian steppes, between 
the Danube and Theiss, which I was anxious to see. I was not al- 
lowed to travel without an escort, inasmuch as gangs of mounted rob- 
bers, who are here called Betyares, infested that part of the country. 
After dispatching an excellent breakfast, in the shade of a lime-tree 
like ours at Schoenhausen, I mounted a very low country wagon, with 
straw sacks, and drawn by three steppe-horses. The lancers loaded 
their carbines, vaulted into the saddle, and we set out at the full gal- 
lop. Hildebrand and a Hungarian valet occupied the front sack, and 
the driver, a dusky peasant with a mustache, a broad-brimmed hat, 
long, glossy-black hair, and a shirt terminating above the stomach, and 
leaving visible six inches of his dark skin, up to the place where the 
trousers commence ; each leg of these trousers is large enough to serve 
as a woman’s petticoat, and they reach down to the knees, where the 
spurred boots commence. Fancy a very solid, grassy plain, as level as 
a table, on which you see, for many miles, up to the horizon, nothing 
but the tall, naked poles of the wells dug for the half-wild horses and 
oxen—thousands of brown-and-white oxen, with horns as long as our 
arms, and as fleet-footed as game—of shaggy, repulsive horses, guarded 
by mounted, half-naked herdsmen with lance-like sticks—immense 
herds of swine, among which there may always be discerned a donkey 
bearing the swineherd’s fur-robe (Sunda), and occasionally himself— 
then large numbers of bustards, hares, and mole-like shrew-mice—now 
and then a small pond with brackish water, at which are to be seen 
flocks of geese, ducks, and plovers—such were the objects which 
darted past us, and which we darted past, during the three hours in 
which we performed the thirty-two miles to Ketskemet, stopping a 
short time at a csarda (a wayside inn). Ketskemet is a village, whose 
streets, when one does not see any of the inhabitants, reminded me of 
the small end of Schoenhausen, only it has forty-five thousand inhab- 
itants, unpaved streets, and low houses, closed, in the Oriental style, 
toward the sun, with large cattle-yards. A foreign ambassador was 
such an unusual visitor there, and my Magyar valet alluded to me so 
often as ‘His Excellency,’ that a guard of honor was immediately 
furnished to me; the authorities waited on me, and fresh horses were 
ordered to be put to my carriage. I passed the evening with the very 
amiable officers of the garrison, who insisted on my taking along an 
escort for the remainder of my trip, and told me a great many stories 
about highway robbers and murderers. The part of the country 
which I was bound for, they said, was most infested by robbers in the 
swamps and deserts on the bank of the Theiss, where it was well- 
nigh impossible for the government to exterminate them. They are 





farm-houses in gangs of from fifteen to twenty men, and next day they 
are already seventy or eighty miles away. Decent people they always 
treat very politely. Most of my funds I had left with Prince W—— ; 
I had taken with me only some linen, and, to tell you the truth, I was 
rather anxious to form the acquaintance of these mounted robbers in 
their long fur robes, with double-barrelled rifles in their hands, and 
pistols in their belts, whose leaders are said to wear black masks, and 
not unfrequently belong to the petty country nobility. A few days 
ago some gendarmes had fallen in a skirmish with them; but, in re 
turn, two of the robbers had been caught, and, after a trial by a drum- 
head court-martial, ghot. Such things never occur in our tedious 
country. At the ae you awoke this morning, you hardly imagined 
that I and Hildebrand were speeding at a terrible gallop at that very 
moment across the steppe in Kumania, between Telegyhaza and Csony- 
grad. Beside me sat an amiable, sunburnt officer of the lancers ; our 
loaded pistols were lying in the hay before us, and a squad of lancers, 
with their cocked carbines in their hands, were galloping behind us. 
Three fleet-footed little horses were drawing our vehicle; they are al- 
ways called Rosa Csillack (Star), and Betyare (Vagabond). The driver 
incessantly calls them by name, and speaks to them in a beseeching 
tone, until he holds the handle of his whip obliquely over his head, 
and shouts, ‘ Mega, mega!’ (stop!), when the gallop grows more fu- 
rious than ever. Oh, such a ride is splendid! The robbers did not 
make their appearance ; my nice, amiable lieutenant told me they must 
have known already before daybreak that I was travelling with an 
escort ; but he was quite sure that there were some of them among 
the dignified-looking peasants who gravely contemplated us at the 
stations in their long and sleeveless sheepskin cloaks, and saluted us 
with an unctuous ‘ Jstem adiamek!’ (God be praised!). The heat 
was very oppressive all day, and my face is as red as a crayfish. I 
performed nearly eighty miles in twelve hours, from which from two to 
three hours, and perhaps more, have to be deducted on account of the 


,changing of the horses—the twelve horses which I and the escort 


needed having to be caught in the plain. One-third of the road, more- 
ever, was as sandy as the downs at Stolpmiinde. At five I arrived at 
this place, where a motley throng of Hungarians, Slavonians, and Wal- 
lachians enlivens the streets (Szolnok is a village of about six thou- 
sand inhabitants, but a railroad and steamboat station on the Theiss), 
and the wildest and craziest gypsy melodies fall on my ears as I am 
sitting in my room. They sing through their noses, and with their 
mouths distended to their utmost, in sickly, plaintive strains, stories 
about black eyes and the gallant death of a robber, in tones remind- 
ing me of the storm-howling Lettian airs in the chimney. The wo- 
men, in the main, are well-proportioned, and some of them are sur 
passingly beautiful ; all of them have very black hair, bound in braids 
behind, and interwoven with red ribbons. What with their bright- 
green and red handkerchiefs, or gold-embroidered caps of red velvet 
on their heads, very beautiful yellow shawls, a silken handkerchief 
around their shoulders and breasts, very short black or deep-blue pet- 
ticoats, and high red-morocco boots, and, with their dark complexion, 
and large and flashing black eyes, a group of these women always pre- 
sents a variegated spectacle which would please you, every color of 
their dress being as striking and bright as it could be. After my ar- 
rival at five o’clock, while waiting for my dinner, I bathed in the 
Theiss, saw the people dance the csarda, and regretted that I was no 
limner so as to be able to sketch for you the wild figures I saw here; 
then I dined on paprica hihordel stitrl (fish) and tick, drank some Hun- 
garian wine, wrote to you, and now want to go to bed, if the gypsy 
music will allow me to sleep. Good-night. Jstem adiamek !” 
“ Pestu, June 28, 1852. 

“ Again I see the Ofen Mountains, but this time from the Pesth 
side, that is to say, from below. In the plain which I have just left, 
the blue outlines of the Carpathian Mountains ‘were seen only now and 
then, and, when the air was very clear, at a distance of from twelve 
to fifteen geographical miles. Toward the south and east the plain re- 
mained seemingly endless; and, in the former direction, it extends far 
into Turkey; in the latter into Transylvania. The heat was terrible 
again to-day; it has perfectly scorched the skin of my face. Now 


| there is a warm hurricane, sweeping so impetuously across the steppe 


that it causes the houses to tremble. I have bathed in the Danube, 
looked at the magnificent chain bridge from below, paid some visits, 
heard very excellent gypsy music on the promenade, and will soon go 
to bed. The scenery of the Puszta, where it begins to be little more 


splendidly mounted and armed, these Betyares, and attack travellersand | cultivated, reminded me of Pomerania, especially of the country in the 
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neighborhood of Rommelow, Romaher, and Coseger. The faces of 
the gypsies are grayish-black ; their costumes are perfectly fabulous. 
The children go entirely naked, except that they wear strings of beads 
around theirnecks. Two of the women had beautiful, regular features, 
and they were cleaner and better dressed than the men. When the 
Hungarians wish to encore a dance, they exclaim, in seeming aston- 
ishment, ‘ Hody wol? Hody?’ (How was that? How?), and look at 
one another inquiringly, as if they had not understood it right, al- 
though they know the music by heart. They are a singular people in 
every respect, but I like them very well. My escort of lancers was 
not so bad after all. At the same time when I left Ketskemet, in a 
southern direction, sixty-three wagons set out for Kérés, in the north. 
Two hours afterward they were stopped and plundered. The robbers 
fired a few bullets after a colonel who happened to drive at the head 
of this caravan, and refused to halt; one of his horses was shot 
through the neck, but it did not fall; and, as the colonel and his ser- 
vants, as they drove away at the full gallop, returned the fire, the fellows 
preferred to content themselves with what booty they might obtain 
from the other travellers. They did not hurt anybody, but robbed 
some persons; they do not take every thing from their victims, but 
demand of every one a sum corresponding with -his fortune and their 
own wants. For instance, when asking for’ forty florins, they allow the 
traveller to pay them that sum from a wallet containing one thousand 
florins, without touching the remainder. So they are not such very 
bad robbers after all.’’ 





THE CULTURE OF THE SILK-WORM. 


N Louis Figuier’s “Insect World” there is a collection of the most 
valuable known facts in regard to the rearing of silk-worms, and 
the préparation of silk in its earlier stages. These caterpillars, which 
become moths, have gained the designation of “the dog of insects,” 
because they have been domesticated from the most «ncient times, and 
have lost a great part of their strength in the process. The cultivated 
moth is not strong enoygh to sustain, itself in the air, nor even on the 
leaves of the mulberry, when they are agitated by the wind, The fe- 
male, always motionless, seems ignorant that she has wings. The 
male, when on the ground, flutters around his companion, but no 
longer flies. After three generations of rearing in the open air, the 
males recover their lost power. 

The history of silk cultivation loses itself in antiquity; but China 
is generally given the credit of possessing the first knowledge on this 
subject. The name of the Empress Ti-ling-chi is even mentioned as 
the one who first succeeded in rearing the worms and in unwinding 
the silk, This is said to have been two thousand six hundred years 
before our era; and it is also said that, prior to that discovery, the 
Celestials wore the skins of beasts for clothes. It is questionable if 
this empress is not a myth, and only a Chinese Ceres who represents 
the birth and growth of this important agricultural or insect industry. 
It is certain that the old emperors protected the mulberry-trees by 
stringent decrees, which encouraged their cultivation and punished 
their destruction. The exportation of the eggs of the silk-worm was 
strictly forbidden. 

Babylon and India had their silks at very early dates, but probably 
obtained the material from China. 

In the time of Alexander the Great, silk was worth its weight in 
gold, and was woven so thin, that the women of Greece were scarcely 
covered by the delicate tissues. Julius Cwsar introduced it into Rome, 
and sometimes replaced the coarse cloth, used to keep sun and rain 
from the amphitheatres, with the silks of the Orient. The populace 
murmured at the taxes involved in the cost, but applauded the great- 
ness which could provide such shows. 

Constantinople and Greece furnished Europe with silk-worms for 
centuries. In the eighti century the Arabs introduced them into 


Spain. From Greece the caterpillars were taken to Sicily during one | 


4 the frequent wars, and thence the art of making silk spread over 
taly. 
reign of Henry IV. 

The silk-worm has nothing alluring in its appearance ; it is like an 
humble workman in a white blouse, with nothing brilliant in its own 
dress, but giving the whole world its most beautiful and gorgeous 
array. The body of the silk-worm has thirteen distinct segments. 
In the front are three pairs of articulated legs; in the middle and 








France saw this element of her national wealth grow up in the | 


toward the posterior part are five pairs of membraneous legs, fur- 
nished with a circle of very fine bristles, which assist the animal to 
hook itself on to leaves and stalks. On the two sides of its body are 
eighteen stigmata, or respiratory mouths. Its process of gnawing and 
absorbing the mulberry-leaf is very peculiar. The mouth is provided 
with six small articulated pieces; a hollow in the upper lip receives 
the edge of the leaf, and beneath two large jaws cut the leaf as a pair 
of scissors. Underneath, weaker jaws divide the fragments, and a 
small organ, articulated on each jaw, pushes them back toward the 
mouth, and prevents the smallest fragment of the leaf from falling. 
The leaf, passing into glands, is converted into silk -by processes un- 
known to man. Efforts have been made to obtain silk directly from 
the mulberry-leaf, but without success, the organs of the inseet being 
laboratories which art cannot substitute. It was once hoped that, by 
taking from the body of the worm the viscous matter in the glands, 
silk could be formed. A very inferior, almost worthless, thread was 
obtained ; but it was evident that the silk must not only be elabo- 
rated, but emitted by the worm itself. The worm moults several 


times; in each successive stage it changes its color, and is always re- 


markably voracious just before the time for moulting. The last in- 
terval is the longest, and just before the termination of its caterpillar 
existence it eats with extraordinary activity. Where there is a large col- 
lection of them, the noise their jaws make is like a heavy shower of 
rain. When the time draws near for its metamorphosis into a chrysa- 
lis, the worm becomes restless, wanders away from its food, which it 
never did before, and seeks for a suitable place in which to establish 
its cocoon. It begins this task by throwing from different sides 


| threads destined for fixing the cocoon ; the proper space having been 


ascertained by this means, the worm begins to unwind its thread, 
which it arranges around its body, describing ovals with its head. 
About the fourth day, after having expended.all its silk, the worm, 
shut up in the cocoon, becomes of a waxy white color; the skin 
wrinkles ; very soon it is detached and pushed downward, and the 
chrysalis appears under the rents in the skin. In fifteen or sixteen 
days the moth appears, and escapes from its silken prison by moisten- 
ing the threads with a liquid, by which they are disunited, but not 
broken, and through the threads thus separated the insect makes its 
way to the light of day. 

The rearing and culture of the silk-worm is of course an important 
industry. After procuring good eggs, the most essential point is to 
possess premises in which the air is easily renewed. The worms must 
have all the air possible, and yet must never be chilled. This is usu- 
ally attained by keeping a constant fire in an open room, and by letting 
air into the room from another chamber which separates it from the 
open air. In the rearing-room are arranged racks, by the side of which 
are placed frames made of reeds. These frames are placed in such a 
manner that one can easily pass round them to place and remove the 
worms, and to distribute the leaves uniformly. A cellar, or cool room, 
is necessary in which to stow away the leaves as soon as they are 
brought in from the country. In large rearing establishments there is 
a special chamber for incubation. The eggs are spread out on sheets 
of paper, placed on a table in a room having a southern aspect, taking 
care that the rays of the sun shall not reach them. After three or four 
days a fire is lighted, and day by day the heat gradually increased. As 
soon as the worms are hatched, the eggs are covered with a net, and 
over them are placed miulberry-boughs, covered with tender leaves, on 
which all the little worms congregate. They are then lifted off with a 
hook made of thin wire, and the worms are placed on a table covered 
with paper. They are given as their first meal tender leaves cut into 
small pieces. During the first age, the period preceding the first moult, 
they are fed six or eight times a day, care being taken to distribute the 
food as equally as possible. When the moult approaches, the young 
ones are made to climb on to boughs having tender leaves, so that 
they can be moved to litters as thin and clean as possible, and there 
sleep in a good state of health, When the mass of worms is well 
awake again, a net is spread over them, the meshes of which are broad 
enough for them to pass through. On this net are spread young leaves, 
and the worms, immediately leaving the old food, proceed to the new. 
This process is repeated through each successive age. When the last 
age approaches its termination, and the chrysalis state is near, sprigs 
of heather are placed so that the worm—which at this period has a 
great disposition to mount—can ascend into them, and spin its cocoon. 

The conditions most important in rearing the silk-worm are, proper 
and equable heat and thorough ventilation. The most precarious 
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A Silk-worm Rearing Establishment. 
period is the time after the last moult. When the worms awake from , them from the heather, and sells them to the silk-spinners. But the 
their sleep they are liable to various diseases, and hence require the | chrysalis within the cocoon must first be destroyed, in order to pre- 
utmost care and watching. vent the moth from piercing its silken covering. This is done by ex- 
When the cocoons are completed, the person in charge separates | posing the cocoon to steam, in which the chrysalide is stifled. 
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The cocoons which are retained in order to produce eggs for the 
next year are fixed on sheets of brown paper, covered with a slight 
coating of paste. Male and female cocoons, ascertained by the fact 
that the female is always the heavier, are kept on separate sheets. 
When the moths appear, they are seized by the wings and placed on 
cloths stretched out for the purpose. They presently evacuate a red 
liquid ; the males and females are then placed together ; after copula- 
tion they are separated. Sheets of paper are placed on screens, suitably 
inclined, on which the females are laid. Here the moths lay their eggs. 
The sheets of paper, covered with eggs, are then hung on wires in a 
room which is never warmed. Here they remain until the hatching- 
season returns. 

Having thus given a rapid survey of the method of rearing the silk- 
worm, a few words in reference to the winding of the cocoon may be of 
interest. This is an operation requiring great experience, unremitting 
attention, and an almost exceptional delicacy of touch. The woman 
who is spinning stands before a sort of loom which is called ‘our. 
Under her hand is a copper containing water, which she heats to the 
required degree by opening the top of a tube, which brings a current 
of steam. She plunges the cocoons into hot water, and moves them 
about in it, to soften the gummy substance which sticks the silken 
threads of the cocoon together. Then she beats them with a light 
hand, with a small birch broom. She now attempts to make up a 
staple, or brin, by uniting together the ends of five cocoons. The five 
ends are held in a mass, and introduced into the hole of a frame, suited 
for the purpose. Two staples are made at once, one on the right hand, 
the other on the left. The worker then brings them together, crosses 
them, rolls them, and twists them, the one on the other, several times, 
after which she separates them from above and keeps them well apart, 
making each of them pass into a hook at a distance from which they 
are going to twist round into a hank, separately,ona wheel. The two 
threads thus twisted are drawn close together, compressed, and become 
one, getting round by rolling on each other, and being kept in con- 
tinual motion, drawn out as they are by the rapid motion of the wheel. 





FLAG OF MY COUNTRY. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, WRITTEN IN CAMP 
AT GREENWICH, 1814. 


LAG of my country! proudly wave 
High to the favoring breeze of heaven, 
The rallying-point that forms the brave 
Whene’er the battle-word is given. 


As when at evening on the deep, 

From their loved firesides distant far, 
Their anxious eyes the sailors keep, 

Fixed on their guide, the Northern star: 


So on thy stars, in danger’s day, 
The warrior turns his daring eye, 
And dauntless treads the crimsoned way, 
Through honor’s path, to victory. 


When first their eagle met the gale, 
Our fathers bade these shores be free, 
And long, where slaughter strewed the vale, 
They fearless fought and bled for thee, 


Till England’s banner-cross was furled, 
And Peace her olive-branch displayed ; 
Then, ’mid the plaudits of a world, 
They sheathed the consecrated blade. 


Yet once again the trump of War 
Has bade the dream of Peace be o’er, 
Again Invasion’s crimson car 
Drives threatening round our hallowed shore. 





But shall that flag which on the billow 

So late has won Fame’s laurel-wreath, 
Which formed a hero’s * dying pillow, 

And wrapped his pallid corse in death— 


Say, shall that flag e’er share the fate 
Of Gallia’s fallen tri-color ; 

Shall History say, “ It once was great, 
But soon it fell to rise no more ? ” 


No! while within each manly breast 
Burns one faint spark of valor’s flame, 
While Glory lifts its glittering crest, 
And Honor points the path to fame, 


While spring adorns with flowerets fair 
The grass where low our fathers lie— 
So long its stars shall blaze in air, 
So long to heaven’s breezes fly. 


Flag of my country! proudly wave, 

Nor dread the invaders’ bold command, 
While nobly fight the good and brave 

For Freedom and their native land. 





SKETCHES OF EARLY LIFE IN BOSTON, 
No. ITI. 


HOW THEY CONDUCTED PUBLIO WORSHIP IN BOSTON. 


HE religious phraseology of the first settlers in Massachu- 
setts was carefully constructed, with the view of avoiding, 
not only every thing which in itself savored of superstition, 
but also, as it would seem, of disengaging themselves, as far as 
possible, from all the associations that were connected with a 
communion which they had renounced. They were always 
scrupulous in designating the place of worship as a meeting- 
house, and not as a church—the days on which divine services 
were held, they called lecture-days—and the clergyman was 
known as a teacher, or a teaching-elder, in distinction from the 
ruling-elder, as there were usually two such officials presiding 
over each congregation. These were, at first, not only elected 
by the people, but also set apart for their work, or ordained to 
the ministry, by delegates chosen from the congregation. 

The first meeting-house erected in Boston was a humble 
structure, of which nothing is known except that the walls 
were of mud and that the roof was covered with thatch. This, 
however, remained standing only for nine or ten years, when it 
was replaced by a building of wood, which stood for seventy- 
one years in Washington Street, opposite to the head of State 
Street, when it was destroyed by fire. 

There is nothing to indicate what was the precise style of 
architecture adopted in those days, unless it may be inferred 
from the character of a small building now to be seen in the 
city of Salem, which has recently been discovered and restored, 
as far as practicable, to its original condition, and is supposed 
to be the edifice in which Roger Williams formerly. preached. 
One thing we may be sure of, that, in these structures, there 
was a careful avoidance of every thing bordering upon ecclesio- 
logical symbolism. What the old divines, who once thundered 
against the pomps and vanities of the church, as well as of the 
world, would say, if they should now get a glimpse of the gor- 
geous temples in which their children worship, may be readily 
imagined. 

In 1676 we find the following singular enactment: “ Or- 
dered, that hereafter no pew shall be built with a@ door into the 
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street ; and if the builder of the pew leave the house, before 
the close of the exercises, the pew shall revert to the church.” 

We get a clew to the meaning of this law by referring to 
another, passed some years before, whereby “all Christian 
people are forbidden to have lectures, during the week, before 
one o’clock; it being prejudicial to the public good to lose a 
whole day.” ‘There were so many lectures now in the coun- 
try,” writes Mr. Winthrop, “and many poor persons would 
usually resort to two or three in a week, to the great neglect 
of their affairs, and the damage of the publick. The assemblies 
also were held till night, and sometimes within the night, so as 
such as dwelt far off could not get home in due season, and 
many weak bodies could not endure so long in the extremity of 
the heat or cold, without great trouble and hazard of their 
health. Whereupon the General Court ordered, that the elders 
should be desired to give a meeting to the magistrates and depu- 
ties, to consider about the length and frequency of church 
assemblies. This was taken in ill part by most of the elders 
and other of the churches—they alleging that liberty jor the 
ordinances was the main end of our coming hither.” Consid- 
ering the infirmities of human nature, it is not very strange 
that the less godly among the people should have caused these 
private doors to be cut in the side of the meeting-house, and 
occasionally escape thereby, for an hour or two, from the long 
services inflicted upon them. 

Good Mr. Winthrop writes thus in his journal, 1639: “ Mr. 
Hooker being to preach at Cambridge, the governor and many 
others went to hear him (though the governor did very seldom 
go from his own congregation upon the Lord’s day). He 
preached in the afternoon, and having gone on, with much 
strength of voice and intention of spirit, about a quarter of an 
hour, he was at a stand, and told the people that God had de- 
prived him both of his strength and matter, etc., and so went 
forth, and, about half an hour after, returned again, and went 
on, to very good purpose, about two hours.” This must have 
been quite a moderate performance, so far as its length was 
concerned ; but, when it came to prayers and sermons stretch- 
ing through a whole day, and never ceasing till the going down 
of the sun—relays of ministers being on hand to take up the 
doctrine, as one after another gave out—and when we®consider 
still further that all able-bodied persons were obliged to be 
present at public worship, under severe penalties for unnecés- 
sary absence, it is difficult to avoid having some little sympathy 
with those feeble folk, who “ built their pews with a door into 
the street.” 

How the young people and children managed to live through 
these interminable performances, and behave with any sort of 
propriety, is a great marvel; especially when we remember 
that the services consisted of nothing but prayers and sermons, 
most of which it must have required a well-trained theologian 
to comprehend. No public reading of the Scriptures was ever 
allowed, and, for nearly a century, there was no singing to re- 
lieve the dreary monotony of the service. 

In Drake’s History of Boston we are told that, in 1722, 
“the subject of singing in churches was making considerable 
talk both in town and country.” Some thought it to be a great 
innovation, and not to be tolerated. The Rev. Thomas Symmes 
wrote this year a tract in favor of “regular” singing. It was 
accompanied by a recommendation as follows: “ We, the sub- 
scribers, willing to countenance and promote regular singing, or 
singing by note, do signify our approbation of the substance and 
design of the ensuing dialogue.” We are not surprised that 
singing in churches was not popular when it was first intro- 
duced, if every one lifted up’ his voice at discretion, as would 
seem to be implied by the fact that singing by note, or “ reg- 
ular singing,”’ was unknown previous to the year 1722. 

It is, however, proper for us to allude to one custom, grow- 
ing out of the necessity of the times—when there were no 
newspapers, and no other mode of communicating public intel- 
ligence existed—which must, in a measure, have tended to re- 





lieve the tediousness of the services. At a certain interval of 
worship, the appointed officer rose in his place, and proclaimed 
aloud such items of general moment as it was important for the 
congregation to know. How often, in our childhood, have we 
waited for the town-clerk to stand up in his pew and publish, 
in like manner, “the intentions of marriage” between A and 
B! On the records of the court there had been a special pro- 
vision to this effect: ‘“‘ Any swine caught at large, without a 
keeper, must be cried out at the two next public lectures,” 
Even in those quiet days there was probably some sense of the 
ludicrous still lingering in the nature of the people, and we 
can easily imagine that the minute descriptions which would 
sometimes necessarily attend these “ cryings out,” in order to 
the due identification of the straying animals, might somewhat 
interfere with the gravity of worship; and, accordingly, the 
law was afterward so altered as to provide for affixing to the 
meeting-house door the notice of all errant swine, instead of 
publishing them in meeting. 

We may remark that the legislation of the General Court, 
bearing in various ways upon this description of animals, is un- 
commonly copious, and, after a while, became so troublesome 
that the whole matter was committed to the several towns, the 
last entry on this subject being as follows: ‘‘ Thomas Starr is 
accused of saying that the law about swine is against God's 
law, and he would not obey it.” What the particular enact- 
ment was, which Mr. Starr regarded as contravening the Scrip- 
tures, does not appear; we only know that his appeal to the 
“ higher law ” did not save him from punishment. 

Returning to the subject more immediately before us, we 
observe that the first ministers of Boston were, in certain re- 
spects, very scrupulous in the administration of Christian or- 
dinances. The Rev. John Cotton arrived in Boston in 1633. 
“On Saturday evening the congregation met in their ordinary 
exercise, and Mr. Cotton, being desired to speak to the question 
(which was of the church), he showed, out of the Canticles, 
that some churches were as queens, some as concubines, some 
as damsels, and some as doves. He was then propounded to be 
admitted as a member. The Lord’s day following he exercised 
in the afternoon, and, being to be admitted, signified his desire 
and readiness to make his confession according to order, which 
he said might be sufficient in declaring his faith about baptism, 
which he then desired for his child, born in their passage, and 
therefore named Seaborn. He gave two reasons why he did 
not baptize it at sea (not for want of fresh water, for he held 
sea-water would have served): 1. Because they had no settled 
congregation there; 2. Because a minister hath no power to 
give the seals but in his own congregation.” 

One of the popular sermons of the day is thus entitled: 
“On the impropriety of children’s asking their parent’s bless- 
ing on their knees.” Oecertainly, in our day, there is no special 
call for enlarging upon such an evil as this; children are not 
much given to asking their parent’s blessing in any attitude. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the preaching in those 
times was confined to the elaborate unfolding of dogmatic 
theology; nothing could be done in the community of any mo- 
ment that did not attract the notice of the pulpit. Alas, for 
the man who speculated in flour, or gave short measure, or sold 
inferior goods, in those days! A case in point occurred in 
1639, when Mr. Robert Keiane, who kept a shop in Boston, ven- 
tured to sell his wares for a larger profit than was considered 
equitable by the community; his offence being aggravated by 
these especial circumstances: “1. He being an ancient profess- 
or of the Gospel. . 2. A man of eminent parts. 3. Wealthy, 
and having but one child. 4. Having come over for conscience, 
sake, and for the advancement of the Gospel here.” This 
speculative gentleman, having been first cited to appear before 
the magistrates, and fined two hundred pounds—what a source 
of revenue to-day lies undeveloped !—was then summoned be- 
fore the church, “‘ where, as, before, he had done in the court, 
he did, with tears, acknowledge and bewail his covetous and 
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corrupt heart ”’—what an acknowledging and bewailing would 
now fill the land, if all our overreaching traders and speculators 
were called to make public confession of their sin !—‘ yet mak- 
ing some excuse for many of the particulars which were charged 
apon him, as partly by pretence of ignorance of the true 
price of some of his wares, and chiefly by being misled by some 
false principles, as: 1. That, if a man lost in one commodity, 
he might help himself in the price of another. 2. That if, 
through want of skill or other occasion, his commodity cost 
him more than the price of the market in England, he might 
then sell it for more than the price of the market in New Eng- 
land,” ete. These things gave occasion to Mr. Cotton, in his 
public exercise on the next lecture-day, to lay open the error of 
such false principles—and “ very faithfully does he appear to 
have discharged his duty.” After this came up the question of 
Mr. Keiane’s excommunication, but, upon the whole, as he was 
not in general reputed to be a covetous person, and had always 
been liberal in his hospitality and in his contributions to the 
church, he was let off with an admonition. There are “various 
points of application,” in view of the present aspect of things, 
which the reader will probably make for himself. 

The power of the pulpit, in the early days of Boston, was 
almost unlimited. And when we consider the intellectual su- 
periority of the men who filled the position of “lecturers ”— 
for, at the time, this was the only field open where persons of 
high ability could exercise their power—when we remember 
that there were few books to be had, and that no periodical 
literature existed ; that the government was virtually a theoc- 
racy, where, without the priestly name, priestly prerogatives 
were exerted without limit; when we recall the fact that, two 
or three days in every week, the people were called to listen to 
the preacher hour after hour, and that his dictum was law, his 
review of public or private acts final, his condemnation the 
verdict of Heaven—our only wonder is that such an agency 
was not more widely abused. It was absolute and tyrannical ; 


but it was a weli-intended despotism. It aimed at good re- | 


sults, although it was relentless in its modes of reaching them. 
It sought to win men from the world, and, one way of doing 
this was, to make the world as disagreeable an abode as pos- 
sible 

Tiie modes of worship adopted by a people are always sig- 


nificant of the national character. Applying this rule to the | 


ease before us, we should say that the prominent characteristics 
of the early settlers of Boston were earnestness, rigid con- 
scientiousness, sobriety, exclusiveness, and narrowness. They 
may have cultivated flowers, but it could not have been because 
of their beauty and fragrance—most probably it was in order 
to extract their medicinal properties. 

We shall next proceed to show how they treated heretics 
and schismatics in Boston. 





IMAGINATION IN THE PROGRESS OF MORALS. 
By W. E. H. Leckey. 


T is sufficiently evident that, in proportion to the high organization 
of society, the amiable and the social virtues will be cultivated at 
the expense of the heroic and the ascetic. A courageous endurance 


of suffering is probably the first form of human virtue, the one con- | 


spicuous instance, in savage life, of a course of conduct opposed to 
natural impulses, and pursued through a belief that it is higher or 
nobler than the opposite. In a disturbed, disorganized, and warlike 
society, acts of great courage and great endurance are very frequent, 


and determine, to a very large extent, the course of events; but, in | 


proportion to the organization of communities, the occasions for their 


display, and their influence when displayed, are alike restricted. Be- | 


sides this, the tastes and habits of civilization, the innumerable in- 


ventions designed to promote comfort and diminish pain, set the cur- | 


rent of society in a direction altogether different from heroism, and 
somewhat emasculate, though they refine and soften, the character. 
Asceticism again—including, under this term, not merely the mo- 








nasti¢ system, but also all efforts to withdraw from the world, in order 
to cultivate a high degree of sanctity—belongs naturally to a society 
which is somewhat rude, and in which isolation is frequent and easy. 
When men become united in very close bonds of codperation, when 
industrial enterprise becomes very ardent, and the prevailing impulse 
is strongly toward material wealth and luxurious enjoyments, virtue is 
regarded chiefly, or solely, in the light of the interests of society, and 
this tendency is still further strengthened by the educational influence 
of legislation, which imprints moral distinctions very deeply on the 
mind, but, at the same time, accustoms men to measure them solely by 
an external and utilitarian standard. The first table of the law gives 
way to the second. Good is not loved for itself, but as the means to 
anend. All that virtue which is required to form upright and benevo- 
lent men is, in the highest degree, useful to society, but the qualities 
which constitute a saintly or spiritual character, as distinguished from 
one that is simply moral and amiable, have not the same direct, uni- 
form, and manifest tendency to the promotion of happiness, and they 
are accordingly undervalued. In savage life, the animal nature being 
supreme, these higher qualities are unknown. In a very elaborate 
material civilization the prevailing atmosphere is not favorable either 
to their production or theirappreciation. Their place has usually been 
in an intermediate stage. 

On the other hand, there are certain virtues that are the natural 
product of a cultivated society. Independently of all local and special 
circumstances, the transition of men from a barbarous or semi-civilized 
to a highly-organized state necessarily brings with it the destruction or 
abridgment of the legitimate sphere of revenge, by the transfer of the 
office of punishment from the wronged person to a passionless tribunal 
appointed by society; a growing substitution of pacific for warlike oc- 
cupations, the introduction of refined and intellectual tastes which 
gradually displace amusements that derive their zest from their bar- 
barity, the rapid multiplication of ties of connection between all classes 
and nations, and, above all, the strengthening of the imagination by 
intellectual culture. 

This last faculty, considered as the power of realization, forms the 
chief tie between our moral and intellectual natures. In order to pity 
suffering, we must realize it, and the intensity of our compassion is 
usually and chiefly proportioned to the vividness of our realization, 
The most frightful catastrophe in South America, an earthquake, a 
shipwreck, or a battle, will elicit less compassion than the death of a 
single individual who has been brought prominently before our eyes. 
To this cause must be ascribed the extraordinary measure of compas- 
sion usually bestowed upon a conspicuous condemned criminal, the 
affection and enthusiasm that centre upon sovereigns, and many of the 
glaring inconsistencies of our historical judgments. The recollection 
of some isolated act of magnanimity displayed by Alexander or Cesar 
moves us more than the thought of the 30,000 Thebans whom the Ma- 
cedonian sold as slaves, of the 2,000 prisoners he crucified at Tyre, of 
the 1,100,000 meff on whose corpses the Roman rose to fame, 
Wrapped in the pale winding-sheet of general terms, the greatest 
tragedies of history evoke no vivid images in our minds, and it is only 
by a great effort of genius that an historian can galvanize them into 
life. The irritation displayed by the captive of St. Helena in his bick- © 
erings with his jailer affects most men more than the thought of the 


| nameless thousands whom his insatiable egotism had hurried to the 


grave. Such is the frailty of our nature, that we are more moved by 
the tears of some captive princess, by some trifling biographical inci- 
dent that has floated down the stream of history, than by the sorrows 
of all the countless multitudes who perished beneath the sword of a 
Tamerlane, a Bajazet, or a Zenghis Khan. 

If our benevolent feelings are thus the slaves of our imaginations, 
if an act of realization is a necessary antecedent and condition of com- 
passion, it is obvious that any influence that augments the ange and 
power of this realizing faculty is favorable to the amiable virtues, and 
it is equally evident that education has in the highest degree this @ffect. 
To an uneducated man, all classes, nations, modes of thought and ex- 
istence forcign to his own, are unrealized, while every increase of 
knowledge brings with it an increase of insight, and therefore of sym- 
pathy. But the addition to his knowledge is the smallest part of this 
change. The realizing faculty is itself intensified. Every book he 
reads, every intellectual exercise in which he engages, accustoms him 
to rise above the objects immediately present to his senses, to extend 
his realizations into new spheres, and reproduce in his imagination the 
thoughts, feelings, and characters of others, with a vividness incon- 
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ceivable to the savage. Hence, in a great degree, the tact with which 
a refined mind learns to discriminate and adapt itself to the most deli- 
cate shades of feeling, and hence, too, the sensitive humanity with 
which, in proportion to their civilization, men realize and recoil from 
cruelty. 

We have here, however, an important distinction to draw. Under 
the name of cruelty are comprised two kinds of vice, altogether differ- 
ent in their causes and in most of their consequences. There is a 
cruelty which springs from callousness and brutality, and there is the 
cruelty of vindictiveness, The first belongs chiefly to hard, dull, and 
somewhat lethargic characters, it appears most frequently in strong 
and conquering nations and in temperate climates, and is due in a very 
great degree to defective realization. The second is rather a feminine 
attribute, it is usually displayed in oppressed and suffering communities, 
in passionate natures, and in hot climates, Great vindictiveness is often 
united with great tenderness, and great callousness with great mag- 
nanimity, but a vindictive nature is rarely magnanimous, and a brutal 
nature is still more rarely tender. The ancient Romans exhibited a 
remarkable combination of great callousness and great magnanimity, 
while, by a curious contrast, the modern Italian character verges mani- 
festly toward the opposite combination. Both forms of cruelty are, if 
I mistake not, diminished with advancing civilization, but by different 
causes and in different degrees. Callous cruelty disappears before the 
sensitiveness of a cultivated imagination. Vindictive cruelty is dimin- 
ished by the substitution of a penal system for private revenge. 

The same intellectual culture that facilitates the realization of suf- 
fering, and therefore produces compassion, facilitates also the realiza- 
tion of character and opinions, and therefore produces charity. The 
great majority of uncharitable judgments in the world may be traced 
to a deficiency of imagination. The chief cause of sectarian animos- 
ity is, the incapacity of most men to conceive hostile systems in the 
light in which they appear to their adherents, and to enter into the 
enthusiasm they inspire. The acquisition of this power of intellectual 
sympathy is a common. accompaniment of a large and cultivated mind, 
and, wherever it exists, it assuages the rancor of controversy. The 
severity of our judgment of criminals is also usually excessive, because 
the imagination finds it more easy to realize an action than a state of 
mind. Any one can conceive a fit of drunkenness or a deed of violence, 
but few persons, who are by nature very sober or very calm, can con- 
ceive the natural disposition that predisposes to it. A good man, 
brought up among all the associations of virtue, reads of some horrible 
crime, his imagination exhausts itself in depicting its circumstances, 
and he then estimates the guilt of the criminal, by asking himself, 
“ How guilty should J be, were I to perpetrate such an act?” 

To realize with any adequacy the force of a passion we have never 
experienced, to conceive a type of character radically different from 
our own, above all, to form any just appreciation of the lawlessness 
and obtuseness of moral temperament, inevitably generated by a vi- 
cious education, requires a power of imagination Phich is among the 
rarest of human endowments. Even in judging our own conduct, this 
feebleness of imagination is sometimes shown, and an old man, recall- 
ing the foolish actions, but having lost the power of realizing the 
feelings, of his youth, may be very unjust to his own past. That 
which makes it so difficult for a man of strong vicious passions to 
unbosom himself to a naturally virtuous man, is not so much the vir- 
tue as the ignorance of the latter. It is the conviction that he cannot 
possibly understand the force of a passion he has never felt. That 
which alone renders tolerable to the mind the thought of judgment by 
an all-pure Being, is the union of the attribute of omniscience with 
that of purity, for perfect knowledge implies a perfect power of reali- 
zation. The further our analysis extends, and the more our realizing 
faculties are cultivated, the more sensible we become of the influence 
of circumstances both upon character and upon opinions, and of the 
exaggerations of our first estimates of moral inequalities. Strong an- 
tipathies are thus gradually softened down. Men gain much in char 
ity, but they lose something in zeal. 

We may push, I think, this vein of thought one step further. 
Our imagination, which governs our affections, is in its earlier and 
feebler stages wholly unable to grasp ideas, except in a personified and 
concrete form, and the power of rising to abstractions is one of the 
best measures of intellectual progress. The beginning of writing is 
the hieroglyphic or symbolical picture, the beginning of worship is 
fetishism or idolatry, the beginning of eloquence is pictorial, sensuous, 
and metaphorical, the beginning of philosophy is the myth. The im- 





agination in its first stages concentrates itself on individuals ; gradually, 
by an effort of abstraction, it rises to an institution or well-defined or- 
ganization ; it is only at a very advanced stage that it can grasp a moral 
or intellectual principle. Loyalty, patriotism, and attachment to a 
cosmopolitan cause are therefore three forms of moral enthusiasm re. 
spectively appropriate to three successive stages of mental progress, 
and they have, I think, a certain analogy to idolatrous worship, church 
feeling, and moral culture, which are the central ideas of three stages 
of religious history. 





THE SCIENCE OF GOING UP-STAIRS. 





VERY one knows that the ascent of a staircase is more 

fatiguing than ordinary walking; but current ideas upon 

the subject, as upon most other familiar things, are leose and 

inaccurate, and therefore unsuited to regulate practice. Science 

gives us more precise information about it, which it is impor- 
tant for all to understand. 

The planet on which we live, although itself an example of 
motion on a stupendous scale, seems to be unwilling that any 
thing else should stir. It puts forth an influence called gravity, 
which would hold every one of us fast in our places like a vice, 
if some other agency did not come to set us free. It is a star 
more than ninety millions of miles away that, liberating us from 
the chain of gravity, makes it possible tochange places. Tomove 
a body upon the earth’s surface, a counter-force must be exerted 
sufficient to overcome the pull of gravity, and this counter-force 
is solar energy. In railway locomotion, as is well known, the 
sun’s force, stored up in fuel, is set free by combustion, and con- 
verted into a rolling movement through the agency of cranks 
and wheels. The animal system works on the same general 
principle, but by different mechanical arrangements. In walk- 
ing, the solar force stored up in food is liberated in the system 
and translated into mechanical movement through the agency 
of contractile muscles and bony levers. 

In walking, progression is effected by a succession of lifts, 
inclinations, and swings. In starting, the body is lifted (for 
example) by the levers of the right foot, and is inclined forward. 
The left foot being then raised from the ground, the leg swings 
forward and is carried by its momentum beyond the right foot. 
The levers of the left foot now lift the body again, and the right 
leg swings forward, and so we oscillate along on a pair of pen- 
dulums. As walking thus takes place by the pendulous move- 


ment, its economy is involved in the law of oscillation. We: 


walk with the least expenditure of power when the intervals 
of the steps are so timed that each leg swings by its own 
weight through its natural arc, and there is no extra effort 
either to quicken or retard the swinging movement. Short 
pendulums vibrate more quickly than long ones, and therefore 
short-legged people step quicker than long-legged people, 
though with no more sense of exertion. 

In going up-stairs, the mechanism of progression is, of 
course, the same; but the lifting action, which is the real force- 
consuming part of the process, is now greatly increased. In- 
stead of being just sufficient to admit of the free swing of the 
pendulous foot, it must be so great as to project the body up at 
each step a distance equal to the height of the stair. Whether 
a man of one hundred and forty pounds gets his weight up- 
stairs by the levers that Nature gave him, or lifts it by a pulley, 
makes no difference; one hundred and forty pounds are to be 
lifted through the height of the staircase, at any rate. In 
walking a distance of eighteen feet, at, say, six steps, and assum- 
ing that the centre of gravity of the body is raised an inch at 
each step, the total effort expended would be equal to raising 
the body through a height of six inches. But, in ascending a 
staircase eighteen feet high, the body has to be lifted through 
thirty-six times this space, with the expenditure of thirty-six 
times the amount of force ; the power expended would therefore 
be equal to a level walk of three hundred and twenty-four 
feet. We thus get a definite idea of the immensely greater con- 
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sumption of force in ascending a staircase than in ordinary 
walking. 

But the difference is still greater than here appears. We 
have said that each person has a natural time-rate of stepping, 
at which force is expended most economically. Two persons 
of unequal steps will move along together at equal speed, the 
short and frequent stepping of one being equal to the longer 
and slower stepping of the other. But, if they join arms, and 
undertake to “keep step,” one or the other must violate the law 
of oscillation—that is, must swing his pendulums in the wrong 
time. He therefore walks at a mechanical disadvantage which 
involves extra exertion, and to that degree a waste of force. 
But in going up-stairs this deviation from the natural move- 
ment and the consequent mechanjcal drawback are very much 
greater ; so that, besides the enormous draft of vital energy for 
simple lifting, there is a further loss in the disadvantageous 
way of doing it. 

But there is another law of the case which is still more 
important. In moving a body from one point to another, it is 
not enough to know how much force is required to overcome 
weight and friction, but the time in which it is to be done must 
also be taken into account; and, as regards the economy of 
force, this is by far the most serious thing. The dynamic for- 
mula is, not that the moving force must equal the weight of the 
mass moved, but it must equal the mass multiplied into the 
velocity. And how multiplied? People generally would say 
that, if the speed be doubled, the force also must be doubled; 
but this is far from the truth. You cannot double the speed 
by doubling the force; to double the speed you must double 
the force twice. A duplicate increase of velocity requires a 
quadruple increase of force. If arailway-train is moving at ten 
miles an hour, to make it twenty miles an hour requires four 
times the driving power—hence the great economy of low 
speed. Physicists assure us that, in raising weights by pulleys 
or levers, the same principle holds. When, therefore, you run 
up-stairs in half the time that you would walk up, the draft 
upon the vital energy is multiplied fourfold. Quickening the 
speed lengthens the staircase; and quickening it a little length- 
ens it a great deal. Running up in half the time is equivalent 
to walking up four flights. 

Running up-stairs is thus an excessive strain upon the con- 
stitution; but where does this strain fall? The levers of motion 
are moved immediately by the muscles; but the muscles cannot 
act of themselves. Their contractions and relaxations take 
place only under stimulus; they are all connected by lines of 
force, called nerves, with the nervous centres, and these are 
the sources of muscular stimulation. Not that the nerve- 
force of the brain is converted into the mechanical movement 
of progression, but nerve-force is constantly drawn upon to 
maintain the action of the muscles, and this draft is always 
greatest where there is a sense of exertion. The feelings are 
muscular stimuli, and whenever excited they press for vent in 
muscular movement; if much excited, for example, we cannot 
sit still. Under the influence of an intense emotion, as terror, 
for instance, men often put forth an amount of power which 
would be impossible under ordinary circumstances. In running 
up-stairs, therefore, it is not mere mechanical force that we are 
expending ; there is a wasteful exertion of the highest force of 
the organism. It takes place at the expense of nervous vitality 
and cerebral vigor. There is a limited fund of nervous power 
which is drawn upon by the stomach in digestion, by the heart 
in circulation, by the glands in secretion, by the muscles in work, 
and by the organ of mind in feeling and thinking. And this 
fand of force being limited, any over-draft in one direction takes 
place at the expense of the others. When bodily vigor is high, the 
evil result of running up-stairs may not be decidedly felt; but 
where there is debility of any of the processes, this strain can- 
not fail to tell in some form or other with injurious effect. 

The habit of running up-stairs implies bad calculation. The 
reason offered in nine cases out of ten will be, that it is to save 








time. But time must be very precious when we can afford to 
pay for it in vital energy at such an exorbitant rate. It is better 
to be deliberate, to take time and economize vital power. It 
may answer for young people, in their exuberance of activity, 
to make the staircase a gymnasium; but it is a wasteful folly in 
others, who, if time must be saved by accelerated motion, had 
better do it by adopting the trot as the regular pace of the 
parlor. 

The bad practice is, however, in reality, due to incorrect 
thinking upor. the subject. People suppose that, in going up- 
stairs, there is just so much to be done at any rate, and the 
quicker the task is over with the better. But this is a fallacy, 
and when we undertake to reduce fallacies to practice, we al- 
ways have to pay the penalty. 





TABLE-TALK. 

ANDSOAPE painting has, for a long time, held a pre- 
eminent place in American art. Almost without histor- 
ical painting, as it is commonly understood, and, in genre paint- 
ing, singularly inferior to the French artists, we may, in 
landscape, with good reason, champion the painters of the 
world. Landscape painting has been; with our artists, more 
ambitious than it has been elsewhere; they have treated it more 
largely and with greater daring; they have rendered it epic in 
character; it has become heroic, as it were, in pictures like the 
*“ Andes” and “ Icebergs” of Church, and the Rocky Mountain 
views of Bierstadt. The largeness, richness, and beauty of our 
scenery have filled and inspired the hearts of our painters. 
The spirit of our woods controls our studios, for our life has too 
little of the picturesque in its contrasts ; our history is too little 
suited in its adjuncts and conditions for the canvas, to animate 
or create painters of incident and character. Our landscape 
painters have been close students of Nature; they have rarely 
made theories or schools; they have sought to express, with 
simplicity and truth, the charms and beauties of hills and 
woods, mountains and meadows, sea and lakes, flowers and 
grasses ; to express the gentleness and delicacy of Nature, as 

well as her grandeur and greatness. 

In an earlier number of the Journat we presented our 
readers with a steel engraving, from a painting by Kensert, 
called “ Noon on the Sea-shore "—a picture peculiarly charac- 
teristic of this painter, who delights in painting summer seas, 
and waves rippling softly over sandy bars. The present number 
is accompanied by an engraving, by Mr. A. F. Bettows, called 
“The River Road.” Mr. Bellows has peculiar sympathy for 
picturesque inland views, such as abound in our New England 
and Northern States, and usually paints homely, rural charac- 
ters in his pictures, as if he would give them thereby a more 
vivid human interest. These two engravings are only part of a 
series that it is our design to offer to the readers of this journal, 
in which we hope to include specimens of all the leading 
American painters. We have already in preparation plates 
from pictures by Cuurcn, Casirear, Duranp, James Hart, 
Hasettine, SuypAM, Fenn, and others. The collection, in due 
time, will become not only a varied series of illustrations of our 
mountain, river, and coast scen¢ry, but a choice gallery of 
American art. 





Mr. Booth, having terminated a long run of “ Romeo and 
Juliet” at his new theatre, has produced “ Othello,” appearing 
in his own person as the Moor. This is the fourth Shake- 
spearian revival of the season, and, while scarcely better than 
the others in pictorial setting, is, to our mind, much the best 
acted. We have heretofore been more familiar with Mr. Booth 
as Iago than as Othello, and hence this performance is new to 
many of us. Mr. Booth’s rank as an actor has always been a 
disputed point, and we confess to have been among those to 
question his genius. But his Othello is a performance that in 
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some purticulars deserves high praise. 
in power in the stronger scenes ; he has not the electrical flash, 
the powerful swell, the intense force of grand passion. But his 
Othello exhibits a more intellectual purpose, a juster concep- 
tion, a more consistent unity, than we have seen in his other 
characters. In his hands, Othello is one “not easily jealous, 
but, being wrought, perplexed in the extreme.” The con- 


fident assurance of the devoted husband, as Iago first intimates 


his suspicions ; the dawn of the dreadful thought, repressed as 
soon as conceived; then its return, and the gradual creeping 
into his heart of the full conviction of Desdemona’s guilt, were 
all illustrated and depicted with a skill that would be difficult 
to excel. Mr. Booth was fortunate in an excellent Iago, Mr. 
Adams. The mounting of the play, its scenery, accessories, 
and costuming, are so far perfect and admirable, that the drama 
is rendered a vivid historical picture. There is a felicity in all 
the appointments of the plays at Mr. Booth’s Theatre, so 
marked that it amounts to genias. 


Buckle’s “ History of Civilization,” although a work of great 
originality and learning, the influence of which has been power- 
fully felt in the world of thought, is nevertheless notoriously a 
work of many and grave faults. One of these is the denial 
of the progressive nature of the moral element in man. In his 


theory of the advance of civilization the intellect only is held to | 


be progressive, while the moral faculties remain stationary. 
Mr. W. E. H. Leckey, a young man who has recently conquered 


a position in philosophic literature by the authorship, of the | 


“History of the Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe,” 
is generally understood to be a close student of Buckle, and 
sympathetic with many of his views. But he has just completed a 


remarkable work on morals, in which he takes a view diametri- | 


cally opposite to that of his predecessor. It is a “ History of 


Morals from the Time of Augustus to that of Charlemagne.” The | 


opening chapter, on “The Natural History of Morals,” is a very 
lucid and interesting analysis and historical review of the 
rival intuitive and utilitarian systems, and their relations to 


different phases of philosophical speculation and the different | 


states of society. He here takes the ground that morals are 


progressive, and we publish in the present number of the Jour- | 
NAL a suggestive extract from the advance sheets of the work, | 


in which he shows the intimate dependence of progressive moral- 
ity upon the development of the imagination. Mr. Leckey’s 
work, besides presenting a new and original statement, and 


abounding in fresh and impressive views, is written with a | 


warmth of feeling and a rhetorical elegance which contrast 
strongly with the dull didactic tone by which treatises upon 
this subject are usually marked. 


The spring exhibition of the Academy of Design, which 
opened about the middle of April, is a very good one, although 
there are more famous names absent from its catalogue than 
present. We find nothing upon the walls from either Church, 
Bierstadt, James Hart, Cropsey, Gifford, or McEntee, The 
venerable Durand has outdone himself in an unusually ambi- 
tious picture, called “ A Mountain Forest,” in which we find those 
same careful tree-studies for which our veteran landscapist is so 
famous. Mr. Durand’s energy and skill are unimpaired by age; 
he even attempts larger subjects than he did in his youth. 
This picture of “ A Mountain Forest,” and one, painted about 
three years ago, of “The Catskills,” are superb contributions 
of his matured skill to a public that should never let his mem- 
ory die. Mr. Kensett has two pictures in the collection—one 
of “Lake George;” the other, one of his characteristic coast 
scenes. If Kensett has painted any subject too frequently, it is 
undoubtedly Lake George. His coast scenes, it is true, are 


also numerous, but there is a delicious charm, in their wide and 
dreamy horizons, that asserts its spell with renewed force, let 
them come as often as they will. 


Our present brief paragraph 


We think he is lacking | is no more than to chronicle the opening of the exhibition, and 


| to note its three or four leading paintings. Among these we 
may mention two companion pictures by Mr. Huntington—onc 
| called “ Sowing the Word;” the other, “ Science and Christian 

Art.” Both of these are mediwval in character and time, and 
| each is particularly noticeable for its delicious ideals of womanly 
beauty. One represents an old man reading a missal to two 
young women; the other portrays an aged sage bending over 
an open volume of some occult science, while a young girl 
shows to him a picture of the Holy Family, in the early, rude 
style of Italian art. The motive of either painting is slight 
enough, and the story easily told; but, as ideal portraits, they 
| have a supreme charm. In warmth of tone, in delicacy, in ripe 
conception of character and of beauty, they lead all the pictures 
of their class in the collection. Mr. Eastman Johnson is pres- 
ent in a sort of family group, which gives little token of the skill 
that, a few years ago, made his paintings the great talked-of; 
Mr. Hennessey, Mr. Homer, Mr. La Farge, have each a peculiar 
and characteristic canvas; and there is the usual array of 


portraits, many of them excellent, by Mr. Page, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Hicks, and others. 


Foreign Viterary and Personal Hotes. 


| iy his great work on the History of Morals, soon to be republished 
| +L in this country, Mr. W. E. H. Leckey has the following interesting 
| observations on the influence of journalism upon thought in England: 
| * A most momentous intellectual revolution is at present taking place 
| in England. The ascendency in literary and philosophical questions 
which belonged to the writers of books, is manifestly passing, in a very 
| great degree, to weekly and even daily papers, which have long been 
|. supreme in politics, and have begun, within the Jast ten years, system- 
atically to treat ethical and philosophical questions. From their im- 
| mense circulation, their incontestable ability, and the power they pos 
sess of continually reiterating their distinctive doctrines ; from the im- 
| patience, too, of long and elaborate writings, which newspapers generate 
in the public, it has come to pass that these periodicals exercise probably 
a greater influence than any other productions of the day, in forming 
| the ways of thinking of ordinary educated Englishmen. The many 
consequences, good and evil, of this change it will be the duty of future 
literary historians to trace, but there is one which is, I think, much felt 
in the sphere of ethics. An important effect of these journals has been 
to evoke a very large amount of literary talent in the lawyer class. Men 
| whose professional duties would render it impossible for them to write 
| long books, are quite capable of treating philosophical subjects in the 
| form of short essays, and have, in fact, become the chief writers in 
these periodicals. There has never, I think, before, been a time when 
| 


lawyers occupied such an important literary position as at present, or 
when legal ways of thinking had so great an influence over English 
| philosophy ; and this fact has been eminently favorable to the progress 
of utilitarianism.” 


memory can scarcely extend back to such an event. What few new 
dramas are offered to us come solely from English or French sources, 
and many even successful foreign productions are nevet reproduced on 
the American stage. In New York, we have had, during the present 


| With us a new play, by a native author, is almost unknown. One’s 
| 
|} season, but one new play, unless we count a few worthless burlesques 


| and extravaganzas, which are new only in name, and the sole interest 
| of which exists in the opportunity they afford for dancing, singing, and 





the display of legs. In London there seems to be as much activity 
among the dramatists as here there is idleness. In one night recently, 
for instance, there were produced, for the first time, a new play, called 
“* Black and White,” by Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. Fechter; another 
called “Minnie; or, Leonard’s Love,” by Mr. Henry J. Byron; still 
another, by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled ““ Won by a Head ;” then a bur- 
lesque, by Mr. Brough, called “‘ Joan of Arc;” a melodrama, rejoicing 
in the name of “Light in the Dark; or, Life Underground ;” and, 
lastly, a dramatic version of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Misérables,” with 
the title of “‘ The Man of Two Lives ’’—all these new plays in one sin- 
gle night. But this was on Easter-Monday, an occasion, in London, 
for the revival of festivities of all kinds, 


Five of the German princes are writers of ability. King John of 
Saxony has few equals in German literature in translating Italian and 
English poets. King Louis II. of Bavaria, besides being an art-critic 
of no mean merit, is also a poet. Prince George of Prussia has 
written two tragedies, which will find a permanent place in the dramatic 
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literature of his country. The Duke hereditary of Saxe-Meiningen, a 
youth of eighteen, has recently completed a tragedy, entitled “‘ The 
Emperor Henry V.,”’ which he submitted to the managers of the Royal 
Theatre of Berlin, and which they found so excellent that they ac- 
cepted it immediately, and will have it performed in the course of a few 
months. Finally, the Grand-duke of Oldenburg is a clever writer on 
military affairs, and has prepared a work on the campaign of 1866, which 
will shortly be published in Berlin. 


The last dramatic sensation, in Paris, is M. Victorien Sardou’s new play 
of “ Patrie!”—printed, as we give it, with a note of admiration. This 
drama is in a very different direction from M. Sardou’s previous plays. 
It is historical im scene, melodramatic in incident, and tragical in catas- 
trophe. The action of the piece takes place in the days when the power 
of the Duke of Alva, in the Netherlands, was at its height; and the 
plot turns upon a conspiracy against this dark, unscrupulous tyrant. 
The construction of the play is very novel, and the audiences, that 
nightly assemble at the Porte St. Martin to listen to it, are intensely ab- 
sorbed in the varying fortunes of its characters. This play, we under- 
stand, will shortly be produced at the Grand Opera-House, in New 
York. 


Michaud, the publisher of the French “ Biographie Universelle,”’ 
paid to authors, from 1811 to 1829, when the great Cyclopedia was com- 
pleted, four hundred thousand frances for their contributions. Brock- 
haus, the Leipsic publisher, paid six thousand dollars for the articles in 
the first edition of his ‘“‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ Pierer, of Alten- 
burg, paid about seven thousand dollars to the writers of his ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedie.”” The subsequent editions of the ‘“ Conversations-Lexikon ”’ 
and “‘ Encyclopedia” cost even less, so far as literary compensation is 
concerned. 


General von Roon, the distinguished regenerator of the Prussian 
army, and without whose eminent services the wonderful triumphs of 
the Prussian war of 1866 could hardly have been achieved, is the author 
of a very popular series of school geographies, on which he has been re- 
ceiving large copyrights for many years past. General von Roon is a 
pupil of Ritter, the celebrated Prussian savant. 


The two most prominent candidates for the Spanish throne, the Duke 
de Montpensier and ex-King Ferdinand of Portugal, are writers of consid- 
erable ability. The Duke de Montpensier has written several volumes 
of historical sketches, and published a few essays in the Revue de Deux 
Mondes and the Journal des Débats, under various noms de plume. Fer- 
dinand, the ex-King of Portugal, has translated Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust *’ and 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Hamlet ”’ into Portuguese. He is an excellent linguist, 
and a gentleman of the highest culture. 


Strasser, the Austrian executioner, who died lately at Brinn, in 
Moravia, in his seventieth year, has left a volume of Memoirs, which 
are believed to contain matter of great interest. He it was who stran- 
gled the Hungarian generals who were ordered to be executed at Arad, 
in 1849, by order of the cowardly and bloodthirsty Haynau. He exe- 
cuted nearly two hundred persons in the course of his long and event- 
ful life. 


Dr. Brown-Séquard, of this country, who has achieved an eminent 
reputation for his knowledge and experience in various diseases, has ac- 
cepted the chair of Comparative and Experimental Pathology in the 
School of Medicine, Paris. The Government has decided to build a 
laboratoire for him in the garden of the Hépital des Cliniques, and he 
expects to enter upon the full duties of his position next November. 


The King of Prussia, having heard that Gustave Freytag, the dis- 
tinguished German novelist, and author of *‘ Debit and Credit,” “ The 
Lost Manuscript,” and other standard romances, was desirous of visit- 
ing the United States, offered to intrust him with a special diplomatic 
mission to Washington, an offer which Mr. Freytag declined. 


The anonymous author of the “‘ Golden Patti Book,” which appeared | 


some time ago in Paris, and which, on account of the extraordinary en- 
thusiasm with which it celebrated the merits of the little American can- 
tatrice, excited some attention, it has now been ascertained, was written 
by no other than her present husband, the Marquis de Caux. : 


Eugene Sue’s posthumous novel, ‘‘ Camilla; or, the Mysteries of the 
Heart,”’ which has recently been published in Paris, is not considered 
there by any means equal to the productions by which he obtained his 
fame. 


In the year 1862, Prince Napoleon resolved to write a history of his 
great uncle, Napoleon I., and had already completed several chapters of 
the first volume, when his cousin, the emperor, heard of it, and urged 
aim to abandon the idea. He had considerable difficulty in dissuading 
fs cousin from his purpose. 


Will it be believed? In no country is the retail book-trade more 











profitable, and are authors more liberally compensated, than in Russia. 
If Hans Christian Andersen were a Russian, his “ Fairy Tales’? would 
have long since made him a rich man. 


Emile de Girardin, the great Parisian editor, they say, thinks he is 
a by far better dramatist than journalist. At any rate he would will- 
ingly give a great part of his editorial fame for the satisfaction of get- 
ting one of his plays just once enthusiastically applauded at the Théatre 
Frangais. 


The advance orders received by the German publishers of Victor 
Hugo’s “ L’Homme qui rit’ exceed very considerably those which they 
received for their edition of ‘‘ Les Misérables.”’ 


Alexandre Dumas, Jr., says that he would never have thought of 
writing so many books and plays on the subject of the demi-monde, had 
not his mother, a very bright and thoughtful woman, urged him to 
do so. 


Adolphe Thiers has dictated all his works, and never written a sin- 
gle line of them, nor ever looked at one of the proof-sheets. His old 
private secretary is a man of considerable literary ability, on whom M. 
Thiers can perfectly rely. 


The sale of the first volume of Hesekiel’s “* Bismarck Book,” which 
appeared in November, in Germany, has been larger than that of any 
popular German work on history or biography published since 1851. 


In the year 1844 Count von Bismarck translated the first six books 
of the ‘‘ Zneid” into blank verse. He has recently been urged to pub- 
lish the work, and is likely to do so next fall. 


Rossini’s favorite book was “* Gil Blas.’’ He had in his small but 
select library fifteen beautifully illustrated French and Italian editions 
of that work. 


The town of Cette, in France, with thirty thousand inhabitants, has 
not a single newspaper of any kind. In América, a town of this size 
would have half a dozen, at least. 


Easter Day was celebrated at Madrid by the administration of the 
communion to about fifty Spanish Protestants. Such an occurrence has 
not taken place in Spain since the time of Philip IT. 


General Wilson’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck” has 
been translated into modern Greek by Professor George D. Canale, and 
is announced for publicationsat Athens, Greece. 


Saint-Beuve, the French author and academician, has been dropped 
from the lists of guests that are regularly invited to the court-balls and 
to the Monday soirées of the Empress Eugenie. 


The wife of Proudhon, the famous French writer on political econ- 
omy, is living in destitute circumstances in one of the suburbs of 
Paris. 

Frederick Gerstiicker, the German traveller and novelist, has de- 


clined the position of private secretary offered him by Dom Pedro of 
Brazil. 





Che Wluseum. 


RCHIMEDES, of Syracuse, declared that, if they would give him a 
+A fulcrum and a sufficiently long lever, he would move the world, but, 
not knowing its weight, as we do now, he could not have formed a very 
clear idea of the magnitude of the task, Supposing that he got his lever 
planted, and of sufficient length to be moved by exerting upon it a pull- 
ing force of thirty pounds. Had he moved it through ten thousand feet 
per hour for ten hours a day, the remote end of the lever would have to 
pass through an are which it would take 8 trillions, 774 billions, 994 
millions, 574 thousands, 737 of centurées to accomplish, in order to raise 
the earth a single inch. 


The vessels of the fleet of Columbus which first crossed the Atlantic, 
were all of small size, probably of not more than one hundred tons’ 
burden each, and therefore not larger than the American yachts, whose 
ocean-race from New York to Cowes was regarded as an example of 
immense hardihood, even in 1867. 


Among the many strange and curious preparations of the remains of 
our fellow-creatures I do not think that there are any more remarkable 
than the dried heads of the Indians of Ecuador. By the great kindness of 
Mr. Jamrach, dealer in animals, I am now enabled to give a drawing of 
one of these most interesting preparations. It consists of a human head 
which has by some process or other been shrunk to about the size of a large 
orange. The features are perfect, the eyes are closed, and the eyebrows 
still remain. The lips are slightly parted, and threads of cclored cotton 
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have been introduced through both lips, arranged so as to form a pendulous 
tassel. The face is painted with streaks of red, giving a savage and fero- 
cious appearance. The hair springs in its natural form from the forehead. 
It is parted down the middle, and then falls gracefully backward, as seen 























in the engraving. This hair is of a raven-black color, very thick, and 
with a much higher gloss upon it than any human hair I have ever seen 
in the shops of London dealers. The total length of this hair is twenty 
eight and a half inches. The measurements of the head are as follows: 
From the roots of hair on forehead to nose, two inches; nose to chin, 
two inches; from ear to ear (measuring across the nose), five inches ; 
width of mouth, one and a half inches; lengthof ear, oneinch. Mr. Ber- 
jeau, the artist has, at my suggestion, drawn a carpenter’s rule by the 








side of the head, in order to give an idea of the proportionate size of this 
most interesting preparation. 

There can be no doubt whatever but that this is really the skin and 
hair of a human being. The head is perfectly hollow, and the skin is 
as hard and about the thickness of thick pasteboard ; the skull is en- 
tirely absent. No seams are perceptible in the features, although a cut 
may be discovered with the finger in the thick skin which carries the 
hair. The story is that the whole skin of the head is present, and that 
it is simply shrunk to its present size by some process unknown to Eng- 
lish medical men. The only way that I can imagine it to have been 
prepared—and I have experience in matters of this kind—is that the 
process of slow and careful drying by hot sand was adopted ; but still I 
fancy this process would have impaired the permanent beauty of the 
hair. I can, however, I confess, hardly bring myself to believe but that 
a great deal of dexterity and ingenious manipulation has been employed 
in a manner which I cannot here describe. 

In the Exhibition of 1851 there was a head of this kind, of which I 
have a photograph ; the owner asked me a fabulous price for it. About 
a year since, I examined another of these heads, the property of a friend, 


‘kindly submitted for my examination by my next-door neighbor, A. J, 


Ricci, Esq. ; and I believe Mr. Bartlett lately had one in his possession 
for a short time. 

I have no history whatever of these variable and rare heads, and 
am in ignorance as to whether they are made simply as objects of 
curiosity for sale~as memorials of deceased friends—as trophies of 
war—or as objects connected in some way with religious worship. I 
should feel very grateful if any of our correspondents could give any 
information on the above points.—Frank Buckland. 
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It is respectfully announced to the world of fashion and elegance, that RIGAUD 
& Crz., of Paris, are the only importers and manufacturers, in Europe, of the genuine 
YLANG-YLANG, and that the Soaps, Pomades, Oil, Cosmetiques, Face and 
Toilet Powders, also the perfumes for the handkerchief, 


EXTRACT OF YLANG - YLANG, 


AND 


Are only genuine when signed 
thus, 


Or bearing our Trade Mark, 


MANILLA BOUQUET, 
A BRANCH OF 


YLANG - YLANG. 


ASK FOR RIGAUD’S PERFUMERY. 
Sold only by first-class Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout the 
United States and other parts of the world. ; 
Speciat REPRESENTATIVE, 
CLIFFORD J. BALLYN, 
53 Murray St., New York. 














EDITIONS IN BOTH FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 2th, 


SEA AND NIGHT; 


BEING PART FIRST OF 


VICTOR HUGO’S NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


The Man who Laughs; or, by the King’s Command, 


In one volume, octavo. Paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 
Victor Huco’s remarkable novel, now publishing in AppLeTons’ JouRNAL, will 
—— in several parts. The first part, under the sub-title of “‘Sea and Night,” com- 
leted in the fifth number of the JouRNAL, will be issued on the day announced above. 
he remaining parts will be printed in book form as rapidly as completed in the 
JourRNAL. 
ON APRIL 2th, IN FRENCH, 


LA MER ET LA NUIT, 


PREMIERE PARTIE. 


LHOMME QUI RIT, 


PAR VICTOR HUGO. 
Un volume, broché. Prix, 50 cents. 
The French edition of Victor Hugo's novel corresponds in size with the English 
edition, and will be sold at the same price. 
Orders solicited from the Trade. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. Y. 
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A CURIOSITY FOR THE LADIES. 


There is on exhibition, at the salesroom of Messrs. 
Wheeler & Wilson, No. 625 Broadway, the first Sewing 
Machine (No. 1) made by that Company, the present 
number being 400,000. Let the interested compare the 
machine sold in 1851 for $r25 with these now offered 
for $55. The former owner of this machine gives its 
history, as follows: 

The machine was finished early in 1851, and I 
learned its use from Mr. Wilson himself. I was thus, 
you see, the first to work the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, and learned on the first machine they ever 
manufactured. 

In 1854 I earned with the Machine $295, besides 
doing my own housework and taking care of my baby. 
In 1856 we came to Davenport, and brought the 
machine with us, I believe it is the first Machine ever 
brought to Iowa. 

I run that machine almost constantly for more than 
fourteen years, on all sorts of work, from the finest 
dressmaking to the heaviest tailoring. I quilted a full- 
sized white bed-spread with it, which has been exhib- 
ited three times at the fair. It took me three weeks to 
do it with my other work ; but it could not have been 
done by hand in as many years. I have even stitched 
leather with it, and at the time I exchanged it (in 1865) 
for No. 193,320, it worked just as well as when made. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to add that I 
believe the Wheeler & Wilson to be vastly superior to 
any other machine made. Yours respectfully, 

P. E. B. 


A. T. Stewart & Co, 
ENGUSH BODY 
Brussels Carpets, 


CHOICE PATTERNS, 
At $2.25 PER YARD. 





English Tapestry 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, 


NEW DESIGNS AND COLORS, 
AT $1.75 PER YARD. 


Axminsters, Wiltons, Moquettes, 
and Royal Velvets, 

AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Axminster and Aubusson Carpets, 
in One Piece, 

VERY ELEGANT. 

OLD ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Oil Cloths, Rugs, Mats, Mattings, &c. 
BROADWAY, 
FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH & TENTH STS. 


Qe 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 








| SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
| hem, fell, tuck, quik, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 


“T have long thought that, in justice to the excel- | 


lence of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine, it was 
my duty to inform you that, NINE YEARs since, I pur- 
chased one from your agent in this city, and that I have 
had it in constant use since that time ; and during the 
entire period the expense, aside from a few needles, has 
been TEN CENTS tokeep it in perfect repair. I give the 
above as evidence of the superiority of your machine 
over others, because I have used those made by other 
Parties, byt with little satisfaction. 
MRS. M. E. WILSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


| warranted for five years. We will pay 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


STARR & MARCUS, 


22 JOHN ST., Up-Stairs, 


OFFER AN UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT OF THE 


GORHAM MANUFG CO. 


STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable pat- 
terns in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT SER- 
VICES, as wellas TABLE SILVER of endless variety. 
The experience of forty years as practical Silversmiths 
has won for the goods of their manufacture a REPU- 
TATION UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 

The Gorham Factory is the most EXTENSIVE 
and COMPLETE IN THE WORLD, possessing all 
the newest and most ingenious labor-saving machinery, 
and employing hundreds of hands skilled in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, thereby PRODUCING IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE MOST ECO- 
NOMICAL BASIS, goods beautiful in design and of 
unsurpassed finish, which are guaranteed of sterling 
purity by United States Mint Assay. 

A complete assortment of GORHAM ELECTRO- 
PLATE on NICKEL SILVER, at prices established 
by the Company. 
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by special certificate from the American 
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Do got Pr u havg 
Price List, and when you write please state 
in full HOWARD & CO. Jewelers and 
Silversmiths, No. 619 Broadway, New York. 
A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
1 f the neighborhood. I dmi 
Einited 1 a of as ow pupils, for AF 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
| tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 
| Street, or address Mrs. Cornetia McVicar 
7 . 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES FOR $100. 
2 Flannel Bands, 75 cents 
6 Linen Lawn Shirts, $1.50 
6 Night SSES, ’ 
6 Cambric Slips, Seen rere errr re ee ee ee tee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee 
1 Robe. 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks, 75 cents. 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl 


of necessity to every one, and as such the 
We send Jsingle 
allow the purchaser to open the package 
| Silver Huntin atenedy $18: Gold Hunt- 
Evety Watch warranted 
Watch Co. We-send our Price List, which 
in what paper you saw this notice. Address 
The Riverdale Institute, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
| physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
| hightst order. 
| Principal, Riverdale, N. Y 
2 Barrie Coats, $3.00 
2 Day Dresses, 
1 Basket, completel 
x Cap, Val. Lace 


The whole, or any single article of the above OUTFIT, may be had upon application, or will be sent by 
express, C. O. D. very thing is made from the very best materials, and in a superior manner. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


LapigEs AND CHILDREN’S FurnisHinGc Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 





HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 
BAY RUM SOAP. 
The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 


Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac- 
turers, 32 Park Row, New York. 


COMPOSITE IRON WORKS 


CHASE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Gates, Railings, Verandas, &e. 
GARDEN AND CEMETERY EMBELLISHMENTS, 
Vases, Fountains, Statuary, &c. 
Iron Furnitute, Stable Fittings, &c., 
109 MERCER STREET, 
Near Prince Street, Bet. Prince & Spring Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 


The most Magnificent Library ever Sold in America. | 
NOW READY, CATALOGUE OF | 

AN AMATEUR'’S COLLECTION OF | 
FINE ART AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, | 
Mostly in Rich and Elaborate Bindings, by Famous | 
European Artists, now on sale by | 
J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome St., N. Y. 

*,* Sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of 25 c. 





PRESERVE YOUR FURS, etc. 
SHEDDEN’S MOTH EXTERMINATOR. 


(THE BEST.) 

Agents: CASWELL, HAZARD & CO. (Depot, 
363 Bowery, cor. 4th Street.) 
WANTED—AGENTS, 

$75 to $200 per month, 
Everywhere, male and female, to introduce the GEN- | 
UINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 





Price only $18. Fully 
1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the *‘ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tear- 
ing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


in a most superior manner. 











‘ 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
bBO & BB2 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
Bronzes, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 


Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
af Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 


Wiees ww Parts: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


TARRANT’ S 
EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


Health's Bubbling Elixir. 


Dancing, seething, sparkling, 
Like the ocean foam, 
Bursts the Seltzer Water 
From its rocky home. 
Creaming, surging, singing, 
Lo its chemic twin 
Shimmers in the goblet. 
Drink its freshness in ; 
Drink, forlorn dys tic, 
Drink, sick h che’s thrall ; 
Drink, depressed and bilious, 
Health awaits you all! 


tena BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


- « BERRIAN % 
HOUSE 





FURNISHING 


HARDWARE, 


Cutlery, Silver-plated & Britannia, 
Tin, Wood, & Willow Wares, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
"AT LOWEST PRICES. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


No. 601 Broapway, N. Y. 


Important to Railway Travelers. 


In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing your 
journey, be careful and purchase a copy of 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of railway travel- 
ers would as soon think of starting on their journey 
without a copy of the GUIDE as without their bag- 
gage. It contains 
I. IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO RAIL. 
way Travelers in ref to purchasing tickets, 
checking baggage, &c. 

Il. ONE HUNDRED RAILWAY MAPS, rep- 
resenting the principal railways of the country 
West, South, North, and East, in connection 
with the time-table of the line. 

INDEX TO UPWARD OF EIGHT THOU- 
sand Towns, Villages, and Cities, in con- 
nection with the various railways, the important 
railways being represented by map. 

TOURIST GUIDE TO THE WATERING 
Places and Places of Fashionable Resort 
throughout the U nited States and the Canadas. 

MONTHLY ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS 
and their gress. 

ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS OF 
Travel. 

Vil. NEW TIME-TABLES TO DATE, etc., etc. 





Tra will be careful and see that they get 
APPLETONS RAILWAY GUIDE. It can be Tound 
at all the principal book-stores, book and periodical news 
agencies, railway ticket offices, and hotels throughout 
the United States and the Canadas. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 





BROOK’S ° 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON. 


Best Six-Cord Soft-finished White, 200 yds. 


Nos. 8 to 150, in cases of roo doz., assorted, or packages 

solid. Also, 500 yds., solid, in cases of 

too doz., or packages of 10 doz. Nos. 20 
torso. Also, the celebrated 


of ro doz., 


PATENT GLACE-FINISHED, 200 Yds. 


White, Nos. 8 to 350 assorted in cases, or solid in 10 | 


doz. packages. Black, 200 yds., Nos. 8 to 120, im cases 
or packages as above. Black, 500 yds., Nos. 20 to go, 
solid, in 100 doz. cases, or ro doz. packages. Colored, 
200 yds., Nos. 24 to 60, in 100 doz. cases, assorted num- 
bers and colors, and in 10 doz. es, solid. 
Retailed and Jobbed at the Witcox & Grpps $ sk A 
Machine Depot, 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St. 
and constantly for sale i in original cases by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 
Sorte AGENTs, 
No. 61 Leonard St., N. Y. 


, 





‘WANTED—AGENTS, 


To Sell the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, Co ay and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will 

minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





THE BEST PAINTS ARE 
MASURY & WHITON’S 


READY-MADE COLORS, | 


For Exterior and Interior Painting. 
Send for sample-card and directions, 


GLOBE WHITE-LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
[EsTaBLisHeD 1835. ] trz Fulton St., N. Y. 


“* How shall we Paint?” ——— Cloth, $x. 50. 
“ Hints on House-Painting. Cloth, 40 c. 


THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST! 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER 


Is the Largest, Best, and Cheapest Rurat, Lirerary, 
AND Famicy WEEKLY published. Excels in both Con- 
tents and Style. Employs the Best Talent. Has a 
Metropolitan Position and Continental Circulation. Is 
finely and profusely Illustrated. Last number contains 
Portraits, drawn from life, of the Prize Birps at recent 
great Poultry Show—the best picture of Fowls extant. 





Moore’s RvuRAL is adapted to the Wants of All, | 


in both Town and Country. Liked by everybody. Is 
not only a superior Literary and Family Paper, but 
ably and fully treats upon Rural and Domestic Affairs, 
Science, Art, &c. Both Press and People say Moorr’s 
RuRat is the best in its sphere; try it and see. Only 
$3 a year. Specimens, post-paid, ten cents. 
Address 
D. D. T. MOORE, 4x Park my | New York. 


PHELAN 4 COLLENDER, 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFice: 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


lilustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


JAMES F. BABCOCK, 


Analytical & Consulting Chemist, 
LABORATORY, 
8 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Accurate and Reliable Analyses of Drugs, 
Ores, Soaps, Commercial Articles, &c. 
Advice and Consultations upon the application of 

Chemistry to the Arts. 

New or Rare Chemicals of every description made 


| to order. 


nit 20,000 stitches per | 


Hand-book for Home Improveru at. 








Sent prepaid, by return post. 
GOoodD BOOKS. 


Mew i Physio; my ; or, Signs of Character—A, 
| ened throug ty 5, igns s 


emperament and External 
9 and eget i in the Human Face Divine, 
with more than 1,000 Illustrations. By S. R. 
Wetts. rlargevol. $5.00. 
“How 
How to Behave,” 


to Wnite,” “How to Talk, 
In x vol. I 


and “How to Do Business.” 
pensable. $2.25. 

The Emphatic lott; or, The New Testa. 
ment in Greek. With a Literal Interlinear Trans- 
lation, and a New Version in English. $4.00; in 
fine binding, $5.00. 

How to Read Character; a New Illustrated 

Nant book of Pureno.tocy and PuystocNomy, 
for Srupents and Examiners, with a Chart for 
seceding the sizes of the different Organs of the 

n muslin, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 

American Phrenological Journal. A hand- 
somely Illustrated Monthly. In its goth vol. $3a 
year, or, with Afpletons’ Fournal, . 

Address S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


GILLOTT’S 
STEEL FEN DS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


WATERS’ 

NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass, and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and "Cabinet Organs, 

The best Manufactured. Warranted for six years. 

Fifty pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six first-class 
makers, at reduced prices for cash during this month. 
The same to let and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
instalments received. Second- -— instruments at —_ 
bargains. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Ware 
481 Broadway, New York. HORACE WA" TE E RS. 


THE 


NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Is published monthly ; each number contains 112 pages, 
making two large octavo volumes yearly, of 
nearly 700 pages each. 


THE VOLUMES BEGIN IN APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


Terms, $4 per annum. Specimen numbers sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











Since its enlargement, the New York Medical Jour- 
nal contains more Reading Matter than any Monthly 
Medical Journal published in this Country. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is published Quarterly, each number containing not less 
than 208 pages, making one large volume annually. 


The Volume begins with the January Number. 


$5.00 per annum. Specimen numbers, by 
mail, $t.0o. 


Terms, 


As an inducement to Subscribers and others to in- 
terest themselves in extending the circulation of these 
Journals, we make the following liberal offers: 

Any person sending us the names of New Subscrib- 
ers, with the subscription money in advance, may retain 
25 per cent. of the money for cach subscription, or, if 
preferred, we e will send, postage paid, any of our pubii- 
cations, viz. 

For 1 new v euhenigtien and $5.00, any book or books 
costing $1.50. 

For 2 new subscriptions and $10.00, 
books costing $3.00. 

For 3 new subscriptions and $15.00, any book or 


any bock or 


books costing $4.50. 


For 4 new subscriptions and $20.00, any book or 


books costing $6.00. 


For 5 new subscriptions and $25.00, any book or 
books costing $7.50. 
For ro new subscriptions and $50.00, any book or 


| books costing $16.00. 


For 20 new subscriptions and $100.00, any book or 
books costing $35.00. 
For 40 new subscriptions and $200.00, any book or 
books costing $80.00. 
D. APPLETON & co., 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N.Y. 
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ONE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 


On Fanuary ist, 1869, 
LITTELL’S LIVING ACE 
Entered upon its One Hundredth Volume. 


It has received the commendation of Judge Story, 
Chancellor Kent, President Adams, Historians Sparks, 
Prescott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and many others; and it admittedly * con- 
tinues to stand at the head of its 

It is issued every Saturday, giving fifty-two numbers 
of sixty-four pages each, or more than THREE THov- 
sanD double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly; enabling it to present a FULL résumé (such as 
is attempted by no other periodical) of the valuable 
literature of + _- embracing the best reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, , Literary, Scientific, Bio; hical, 
Historical, ms ‘Polxdcal Information, gathered from the 
whole body of — periodical literature, and from 
the pens of the ablest living writers. It is a work 
which commends itself to every one who has a taste for 
the best literature of the Magazines and Reviews, or 
who cares to keep up with the events of the time. 


Extracts from Netices. 

From Rev, Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867. 

“* Were I, in view of 7 the competitors that are now 
m the field, to choose, I should certainly choose THe 
Livinc AGE. Noris there, in any library that 
I know of, so much instructive and entertaining read- 
ing in the same number of volumes.” 

From the New-York Times. 

“The taste, judgment, and wise tact, displayed in 
the selection of articles, are above all praise, because 
they have never been equalled.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

A constant reader of “ Littell” is ever enjoying lit- 

erary advantages obtainable through no other source.’ 
From the Philadelphia Press, 1868. 

“Tue Livinc AGE continues to stand at the head 
of its class.” 

From the Richmond Whig. 

“If a man were to read Littell’s magazine regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well Il informed on all 
— subjects in the general field of human knowl- 

ge. 
From the Chicago Daily Republican. 

“Litre.t’s Livinc Ace is the oldest, and by far 
the best, concentration of choice periodical literature 
printed in this country. It occupies a field filled by no 
other periodical; and its ample pages constitute a re- 
pertory of the most admirably-selected miscellany from 
the entire range of the best coos and foreign journals 

magazines. The subscriber to L:t¢e// finds himself 
in posession, at the end of the year, of four large vol- 
umes of such reading as can be obtained in no other form, 
and comprising selections from every department of 
science, art, philosophy, and ded/es-letires. ‘Those who 
desire a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
and noteworthy in the literary world will be spared 
the trouble of wading through the sea of reviews and 
magazines published abroad; for they will find the 
essence of all compacted and concentrated here.” 

The Living Age is published weekly, at $8 a year, 
free of postage. 

An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a 
Club of Five New Subscribers. 

ADDRESS LITTELL & GAY, 

30 Bromrietp Street, Boston. 





HapLey Company 


NEW 
SPOOL COTTON. 


IT IS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 


SIX-CORD, SOFT FINISH, 
And both for Machine and Hand Sewing. 


THE BEST THREAD MADE. 


Ladies of America should insist upon having 
HADLEY THREAD. 
¥UST PUBLISHED, 
CHEFS D’CQEUVRE 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 


BY PHILIPPE BURTZ. 


Pottery and Porcelain, Glass, Enamel, Metal, Goid- 
smiths’ Work, $ewelry, and Tapestry. 





With Profuse Illustrations, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, AND. EDITED, BY 
W. CHOFFEER. 


In one volume, octavo, 392 pp. Price, in cloth, $6.00. 


This interesting and comprehensive work on the In- 
dustrial and Ornamental Arts, just reprinted from the 
French, is the latest publication of the character, and 
one of the most valuable. It is elegantly printed. 

Mailed, post-free, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 


AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


Is particulariy adapted to the delicate skin of 
Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by ail Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 





ESTABLISHED 1s61. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the best Tea Districts of China and Japan, and sell them in 
quantities to suit customers, 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 


A COMPLIMENTARY PACKAGE GIVEN TO CLUB-ORGANIZERS. 





PRICE LIST OF aeaS. 


OOLONG (Black), 76c., 80c., goc. ; > 
ck), 70c., 80c.., 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), . ‘g0c., $x, 


MIXED (Green and Bla: 


IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., goc., $x, 


r per Ib 
; best, “$x per lb. 
$x.10; best, $1.20 per Ib. 


$r.10: best, $z. 25 per Ib. 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 9G $1, $x. 10; best, $1. a5 Per Ib. 


UNCOLORED JAPAN $1, $ 


1.10; best, $1.25 per I 


GUNPOWDER oem, <—\ $x.50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c. 
and Famili 


Satisfaction. 
35¢. per Ib. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to 
at our expense, within thirty days, and 


ROASTED (unground), 30c., 35¢. ; 


25C., 30C., 35¢.; best, 4oc. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boardin 

lies who use large quantiles of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our F RENGH BR 
FAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of per pound, 
best, 40c. per Ib. éREEN 


ive entire satisfaction. 
ve the money refun: 


LAK. 
and warrant to give —~ 
best, 


If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned, 


(unroasted), 25¢., 30C., 33C. ; 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Post-Orrice Box No. 5643, New Yorx Cry. 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 





NEW AND FASCINATING WORKS 


ON 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Elegantly Printed and Illustrated. 


The Ocean World; 
A Descriptive History of the Sea and its Inhabit- 
_ By Louis Ficurer. _Iilus with 427 
vings. Chiefly designed under the direction 
ice BeVALET, from specimens in the Muse- 
ums of One vol., 8vo. ong =A printed 
in large, clear type, on "fine et Price, cloth, 
; half calf, extra, $8.50; calf, extra, $10. 50. 
The Tesest World; 
Being a Popular Account of the Orders of I 
together with a Description of the Habits 
Economy of some of the most interestin, if 
From the French of Louis Ficurer. etenand 
with eleven fine full-page Engravings, and 553 
ey > —— andptondiy | 4 
ed, from large, bo! mal a Fo fine Ca ok aoe 
paper. One vol., 8vo, 
$8.50; full calf, extra, $10. 50. 
The World Before the Deluge. 
By fav is Ficuier. A new edition. The Geo- 
it portion carefully revised, and much 
ee added, by Henry W. Bristow, F. af. 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. Con- 
taining thirty-four full-page Illustrations of Extinct 
Animals and Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient 
World, designed by Rov, and 202 Figures of 
Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Remains and 
Restorations. One vol., 8vo. 437 pages. Beau- 
tifully printed. Cloth, $6; calf, extra, $8.50; 
full calf extra, $10.50. 
The Vegetable World ; 
Being a History of Plants, with their Botanical 
Descriptions and Peculiar Properties. By Louis 
Ficuier. Illustrated with 446 Engravings, inter- 
spersed through the Text, and twenty- our full- 
page Tilustrations. One vol., 8vo, cloth, $6; half 
calf, $8.50; full calf, extra, $10. 50. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
go, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NOS. 90, 92 & 94 GRAND STREET, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


ramo..$1 25 








Marcel on the Study of the Languages. 


Bickmore’s Travels in the East-Indian Archipel- 








ago. 5 oo 
The Phantom Ship. By Capt. Marryatt. Cheaped. 59 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. Illus. Paper $1; cloth x 50 
Vol. IIT. Library Ed. of the Waverley Novels. Ill. 1 75 
Corinne. By Mme. De Staél. Frenched.; cheap. 75 
Pheenixiana; or Sketches and Burlesques. By 
John Phoenix 
vom of the Fenny in the House. A Volume 


s 8 


Woodstock. Ae Sir Walter Scott. 
Alexander Pope’s Poetical Works. 
The Poacher. By Capt. Marryatt. 
The Chaplet of Pearls. By Miss Yonge. 
Paper, $1 50; cloth 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Cheap edition. ... 
Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck 
Letters of a Sentimental Idler. Illustrated 
How a Bride was Won. A Novel. 
sticker. Paper, $1 50; cloth 
The Pacha of Many Tales. Cheap ed. of Marryatt 
Home Pictures of the English Poets. 1 vol. 12mo 
The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. Cheap ed. 
Vol. IL. Library Ed. of Waverley Novels. Cl. Ill. 
Tilt’s Hand-Book of Uterine Therapeutics. 8vo 
Cowles’s Isaiah, with Notes. 1 vol., r2mo 
A Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents. 


Illus. 


Ewer’s Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism. 

Gage’s Modern Historical Atlas. 8vo., half Mor, 

Vol. I. Library Edition of the Waverley Novels. 

Library Edition of Dickens. 6 vols., cloth, $10 50; 
half calf. 


SES SSRAGSES SESS SSB 


~~ 
wn 


The Poetical Works of Fitz-Greene Halleck. 12mo 2 md 
Prince Eugene and His Times. By L. Miihlbach. 1 50 
Ross Browne’s Resources of the Pacific Slope... 4 00 
Underground Life; or, Mines and Mining. Illus. 18 oo 
Hopkins’s Sandwich Islands. Illustrated 
Home Stories. By Cousin Alice 
Cameos from English History. By Miss Yonge. 
Newton Forster; or, the Merchant Service. 

Capt. Marryatt 


Either of the above sent free free by mall to any address 
in the United States on receipt of the 

D. APPLETON & CO. Publish a Pintery B Bulletin, 
containing a list Ed books published by them during 
the month, with other interesting ed intelligence. 
It will be sent gratis on ° 
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A COMPLETE FAMILY PAPER. 


The Methodist, 


A NATIONAL RELIGIOUS 


WEEKLY FOURNAL, 


Published in the City of New York. 
TERMS, $2.50 PER YEAR. 


“THE METHODIST” 


Commands the Best Literary Ability of the Church, at 
home snd abroad, and represents loyally and coura- 
geously the interests of general Christianity. It is 
edited by the 

REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D. D., 
Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, among 
whom are 

REV. BISHOP SIMPSON, D. D., 

REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, LL. D., 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D., 


And many others. 


Its EprroriaL pages are aaeye marked by able 
writing. 

Its CORRESPONDENCE, both ‘foreign and home, is in- 
teresting and extensive; its Lirerary DEPARTMENT 
unexcelled. 

The Sermon DeraRTMENT contains a weekly ser- 
mon from , Fepresentative men of our own and other 
ese sermons are fresh, 
and reported expressly for THz Meruopist. 

The department for the Younc Fotks is eu 
attractive, containing a new story every week, des 
our CHAT WITH THE LiTTLE FoLks. 








OUR CLUB RATES—LOOK THEM OVER. 
Such subscribers as desire to club, can have THE 
METHODIST and any one of the following periodi- 
cals for one year at the rates named below, which is 
much lower than the price when the papers are fur- 
nished separately : 
The Methodist and Christian at Work 
American Agriculturist 
ee and Country Gen- 


Appletons’ Journal. 5 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 5 oo 
Harper's Weekly Co) 
Harper’s Weekly Bazar 

“* Hearth and Home 

[= Persons availing themselves of our club offers 
must remit to our office, and not through an 
agent. 

[Specimen copies of THE METHODIST sent 
on receipt of two-cent postage stamp. 

(—e Yearly subscriptions received at any time dur- 
ing the year, dating from the time the name is received 
at our office. 

“— Remit in Draft, Check, Post-office Money 
er, or Registered Letter. Address 
THE METHODIST, 
114 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





APPLETONS’ 


JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PevoTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





AppLetons’ JourNAL is published weekly. 
accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. 


It is devoted to popu 


It consists of —- -two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 


ar current Literature, an organ of advanced 


opinion with respect to all the great interests of society, of popular Science in its best sense, and of Art. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Afppletons’ Journal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Har; 
yo one year, on receipt o 


or the Galaxy, 


ers Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
$7.00. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS,.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 


be entitled to a copy for one year GRATIS. 


Any one procuring Ten Subscribers, and remitting $40, will receive a set of Dickens’s Works in 
Subscribers, and a remittance of $80, will entitle the sender to a copy of the Library Edition of 


.oo. Twenty 
kens or Waverley in Cloth, price $10. 50. 


Paper, price 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPDIA, edited by Georce Rip.ey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 


cloth, price $80, will be given to a 
The postage within the United States, for the 

quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. 

additional, to prepay the United States postage. 


person sending 50 Subscribers, and remitting $200. 

OURNAL, is 20 centsa 
Subscriptions from Canada must 
New York city subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 


ear, —_ yearly, semi-yeasly, or 
accompanied with 20 cents 


additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. 


In remitting A mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., 
jost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the sender. 


bank notes, as, if 


is preferable to 
In ordering the JouRNAL, 


the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State in full. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Winners of the Paris Exposition Medal, 
and Seventy-five other First Prizes. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IN THEIR DEPARTMENT. 


A Mason & Hamlin 4-octave single-reed Or- 
gan, in walnut case, for 

A Mason & Hamlin s5-octave double-reed 
Organ, with five stops, tremulant and 
carved walnut case, for 

A Mason & Hanlin s-octave double-reed Cab- 
inet , with five stops, and the Mason 
& in Improved Vox Humana stop, in 
elegant panelled and carved walnut case— 
the best instrument of its class that can be 
made—fi 





$50. 
$125. 


$170. 
Other styles at proportionate prices. One price to 
all, fixed and invariable. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars j just issued. 
Sent free to any applicant. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont Street, Boston. 





596 Broapway, New York. 


Nos. 90, 92 é 94 Grand St., New York. 





WALT HAM \ WATCHES. 


Tue ? PLATE WartTCHEs 
MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 
Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
THESE af TCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 

WIND AT THE STEM. 


___‘For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


T.B. BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
et Glee. NEW YORK. 
Price Lists sent on application. 








NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1845,) 


112 & 114 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets, Securely Invested, over $11,000,000. 
Tue Property oF THE ASSURED. 


The Business of the Company is Strictly Mutual, 


Ten-Year Non-Forfeiture Plan. 

The system popularly termed ‘‘ The Non-Forfeiture 
Plan” was originated and first presented to the public 
by this Company in their well-known “ Ten-Yezar 
Non-Forrerture Poticy,” in the year 1860; and its 
perfect adaptation to the wants of every class in the 
community, obviating every reasonable objection to 
Life Insurance, is shown from the fact that every Com- 
pany has been compelled, in deft ¢ to public opinion, 
to adopt it, although in many cases it is done in such a 
way as considerably to impairits value. It has received 
the UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF THE BEST BUSINESS 
MEN OF THE LAND, large numbers of whom have taken 
out policies under it, simply as an investment. 

The Non-Forfeiture, after the second payment, is 
not dependent on mere vague indefinite statements m 
office circulars, but is specifically guaranteed by the 
terms of these policies. 


Divisible Surplus, clear of all Liabilities, 
Jan. 1, 1869, $1,689,282.17. 





The progress of the Company, for the last five years, 
has been as follows : 


Cash Divi- 
dends actually 
paid. 


Increase of Assets 


Assets at end over previous 
year, 


of year, 
1864. ...$3,741,078.48. .. 
1865.... 
1866. ... 
1867.... 
1868. . 


-$93,555-38 
250, 384.14 
282,224.21 

381,958.87 

-1,225,865.26 


.$1,035,411. 74... 
1,277,370-58.... 
1,990, 643.19. --- 
2,150,661.66. ... 
1,841,068. 69. . 


5,018, 349.06. ... 
71009,092.25.--- 
9159+753-91---- 
«+ 11,000,822,60. ... 





Total, . . ..$8,295,155.86 $2,233,937.86 


As will be seen, the Assets have increased, in five 
years, over Hight Million Dollars, notwithstand- 
ing over Two Million Dollars have been returm- 
ed to policy-holders in Dividends, and over Tero and 
@ half Million Dollars paid for losses during 
that period. 

Diwidends are declared annually, and are avail- 
able IMMEDIATELY AS CASH IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
In this Company the insured always has a dividend 
which can be used in the payment of the sECOND AND 
ALL SUBSEQUENT ANNUAL PREMIUMS. Its Dividend 
System is the “Contribution Plan,” by which each 
member is charged the exact cost of his insurance, and 
receives back his surplus payments. These dividends 


| cam remain with the Company, participating in its 
| earnings; and may be used at any subsequent period in 


the payment of premiums. 


New Business in 1868—9,105 new Pol- 
icies, insuring - $30,765,947.67. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGART, M. Do} Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., Examiners 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., Asst. Med. Examiner. 





